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OPEN THE GATE. 


A Message from the Mountains. 





(Read by W. E. Pasor, of the Grand Junction 
(Col.) Daily Star, at the National Editorial Con- 
vention in Boston, June 25, 1890.) 





I. 
PRELUDE. 
In distant zones, where ice-locked seas 
Conceal the secrets of the pole, 
The arctic day dwarfs men and trees, 
And shadows rest upon the soul, 
As well as on the eyes of men; 
Hidiog the happy lands that lie 
Beyond the reach of human ken 
Beneath an Andalusian sky. 
With glittering grace the iceberg floats 
Southward, to lose its shape at last, 
Where white sails flap on pleasure boats 
To sound of singing, sailing past. 


are iy ts ed tend y—\.-~ ” 
To teach old truths to fit new times, 


As arctic nights at Jast must end, 
And icebergs mélt in tropic climes; 
And so to-day the woman’s night 
Is merging in the woman’s morn, 
The wrong is yielding to the right— 
The Woman’s Suffrage day is born. 





An echo comes out of the darkness 
Of the ages that have been; 
A plaintive, yet passionate pleading, 
Blent with womanly interceding, 
With questigns of why or when 
One being was made superior 
While others were deemed inferior— 
As women are deemed by men. e 


And lo! in the wavering shadow, 

A woman with lifted hands, 

In the uttermost pose of pity, 
At the gate of a mighty city, 

A patient suppliant stands. 
There are riveted bars of iroa, 
And the city’s gute they environ 

As with adamantine bands. 


A city that looms through the darkness, 
And built when the world was young; 
A city made famous in story 
By legends as old and as hoary 
As ever were said or sung; 
While under its shadowy arches 
Float echoes of musical marches, 
And flags on the air are flung. 


But ever comes up through the darkness 
Outside of the city’s gate, 

The appeal of a helpless woman, 

In the name of all that.is human, 
For present o« future fate, 

That the gate be opened as croadly 

As the city itself is lordly, 
To women who outside wait. 


But over the walls comes the answer 
To th’ women on bended knee: 

We men are the lords of creation; 

We rule in the halls of the nation,— 
And the ballot is the key . 

To the glory that we are grasping, 

To the sceptre that we are clasping, 
To the right that makes men free. 


We are powerful while we hold it; 
Through its magic we are strong; 
With its Archimedean lever 
We have bound to ourselves forever 
The rights that to it belong; 
* There’s none for the sex that is weaker, 
Though we honor and love the seeker, 


And will praise her charms in song, @ 
uy a” Se ee 
And thus, through the gloom the darkness 7 
Of the long-departed years» Sanit es ae 


There have drifted these sounds 


And of womanly intercedingy ? 3 7) |. 


Blending with hopes and feats;/) ~~. 
And still, in.the season of trial, A 
Has come back the voice of denial, e 

In despite of woman'#'tears. 


For without is the veil of ‘kness, 

And within, the blaze of BN peat 
But the gate of thie Suffrdgé city _ ~ 
To appeal of justice or pity 

Is barred in the day and night; 

And without are the women, weeping, 
While-within are men, who are keeping 
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iI. 
PRELUDE 

A drop of water on a rock 

In time a channel makes; and so 
These later ages feel the shock 

Begun long centuries ago. 
The city’s gate is now ajar! 

The darkness lifts, and lo! we see 
The rising of the woman’s star 

Upon our nation; not yet free, 

Until man throws his greed aside, 

And, taking woman by the hand, 
He matehes love with equal pride, 

And bids her close beside him stand 
The while she drops the ballot in,— 

The snow-white symbol that will show 
How woman can her welcome win, 

Through gates where men could only go. 
Rise, star of glory! East and West 

And North and South, upon our land 
Let thy bright rays of Suffrage rest, 

Till men and women equal stand! 





For there cometh out of the darkness 
A glimmering, golden ray; 

It runs down the edge of the shadow, 

And over the green of the meadow, 
And lights up the blooms of May; 

It whispers to those who are waiting, 

And wondering, watching, debating, 
If this is the woman’s day: 


Be patient! The long night of darkness 
Is yielding at last to light; 
The dawn of a newer creation 
And of woman’s emancipation 
From error, and wrong, and might; 
When man, long by selfishness blinded, 
At last will in justice be minded 
To give to woman her right. 


And up from homes of the nation, 
The hosts of the wronged ones rise; 

Up, out of the lanes of the lowly 

And out from the shrines of the holy, 
With eager, impassioned eyes, 

They reach for the rose of reprisal, 

They join in the hymn of revival, 
Whose echo shall reach the skies. 


No longer the shackles of serfdom 
Should fetter one-half of the race; 
The ages of womanly terror, 
And the xons of human error, 
Are all passing to their place ; 
And there cometh now an era, 
Drawing nearer, nearer and nearer, 
As the world moves on through space, 


When we'll see, through the lifting shadow, 
All roseate, warm and bright, 

The city of Suffrage—whose glory 

Will ennoble the nation’s story— 
Standing open, day and night; 

While its iron gate will no longer 

Be shut on the weak-by the stfonger, '» 
And nfight no longer make right. 


From the peaks of snow-crowned Sierras 
We have seen the flush of morn; 
And this message we bring from the mountains, 
Where are hidden the hearts of the fountains 
In which sparkling streams are born— 
THROW OPEN THE GATE for the column 
Of women who, sweet faced and solemn, 
The homes of the nation adorn! 


They wake from their dreams of dependence, 
Our equals they seek to stand ; 
Shall we count, as men count dumb cattle, 
These who move in the van of battle 
For home and truth in the land? 
By martyr-blood staining the pages 
Of Time since the earliest ages, ¢ 
Come, give them a comrade’s hand! 


Shall we on this issue be silent? 
Brothers, whose tongue is the pen, 

.Echo the song they are singing! 

Herald the dawn they are bringing! 
Equal in all things; and when, 

With ballot in hand, they come to us 

With beauty and strength to subdue us, 
We'll own them equals of men, 


The message we bring from the mountains, 
On this golden dome we trace,— 
On the shores where the Mayflower landed 
Let the gift of Suffrage be handed 
To the women, fair of face! 
O brothers! the robe of dishonor 
Is ours, if we place not upon her 
The ballot that crowns the race. 


And if, in the days that are coming, 
The land should a queen implore, 
By all that’s divine in the human, 
By all that is loving in woman, 
We'll give her one honor more, 
And welcome her on to the station 
That’s highest of all in the nation, 
And won through the White House door! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wyoming will probably be admitted as 
a State before the next issue of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAIs As we goto press, the bill 
is under diseussion in the U. S. Senate, 
withiryy prospect of passage. 
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)t) press. There are 257 accredited 





ther 


iteen of the delegates are women, 
they are welcome participants in the 
‘Mrs. Marion A. McBride 






proc ngs. 


presented a valuable paper on ‘Women’s . 


Press Associations,” giving a sketch of 
the’ beginning and growth of the sevéral 
organizations of women journalists, and 
Mrs. E. M. Hatch Merrill read an able 


tes, from-alk parts of the Union.’ 





W. E. Pabor, of the Grand Junction 
(Col.) Daily Star, the chosen poet of the 
occasion, devoted hts to an earnest 


| and eloquent plea for woman suffrage. 


Receptions were giver to the women dele- 


GEO. WM. CURTIS AT VASSAR. 


The following is the conclusion of Geo. 
William Curtis’ great address at the Vassar 
| celebration, the first part of which was 


| gates, by the WomAN’s JOURNAL on Fri- | published last week: 


} 





day, and by the New England Woman's 
Press Association on Friday evening. 
These will be reported in our next issue. 
The following ladies are delegates : 


Miss Virginia Clay of the Democrat, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Miss Etta Bradshaw of the Herald 
Denver, (ol.; Mrs. E. Jeannette Abbott and 
Miss Caroline A. Huling of Chicago, lil.; Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell of the Legal News, ceennes 
Miss Louise R. Castle of the Sandwich (Iil.) 
Arqus; Mrs. Sallie Joy White of the Boston 
Heraid, president of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Miss Alite Stone Blackwell of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, Bostom; Mréo Allie E. Whitaker of 
the New F » Boston; Miss Belle 


of the Home Com 
Miss ine Conway of the Pilot, 
ostou; Mrs. A. McBride; Miss Helen 
M. Winslow of the New land Fireside, Rox- 


bury, Mass.; Mrs. Emma B. Aldrich of Cawker 
City, Kansas; Mrs. J. W. Storer of the Star, Mt. 
Joy, Pa.; Mrs. Laura E. Foute, of the Gulf 
Messenger, Houston, Tex. 


os 





Mrs. Annie Felton Reynolds was grad- 
uated with honors from the Boston Dental 
College last week. There were twenty- 
six young men in the Class, and one young 
woman. Dr. Reynolds, as she is now 
called, took the two prizes,—the first a 
gift of twenty-five dollars from the gol- 
lege for the best examination; the second 
the annual prize given by Messrs. Hood & 
Reynolds to the graduate who passes the 
best examination throughout the course. 
She was presented with many beautiful 
flowers, and received the commendatory 
remarks of the dean, Dr. P. A. Follett, 
with modest grace and dignity. A gift 
from ‘‘women to a woman,” consisting of 
a silver pitcher and salver, was also pre- 
sented to her. At the ball which fol- 
lowed the commencement exercises, Dr. 
Annie Reynolds and Dr. Wetherbee, pres- 
ident of the college, led the march. 

Fiat = 4 
In music, as well agin languages, law. 





vatory of Music 
awarded the first gold medal to Miss Hen- 
rietta Dreyer for her natura] talent and 
proficiency in music. The second medal 
was awarded to Mr. Edward M. West- 
brook. 
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At the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Medical Society recently. Dr. E. A. 
Wood, of Pittsburg, secured the passage 
of a resolution that ‘‘the superintendents 
of the State asylums should be restricted 
exclusively to the treatment of the insane 
inmates, and that one or more female phy- 
siciahs should be appointed, whose duty, 
under the control of the superintendent, 
shall be to have charge of the female insane 
patients.” The resolution asks the legis- 
lature to make this reform obligatory. 
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An.enormous demonstration took place 
the other, day in Hyde Park, London, to 
protest against the proposal of the govern- 
ment to pay $1,700,000 to keepers of pub- 
lic houses, to compensate them for the re- 
fusal to renew their liquor-licenses. An 
immense number of people, representing 
all sorts of clubs and associations, as well 
as all the great religious denominations, 
marched in procession to the park, and 
there listened to addresses from their 
favorite orators, who spoke from decor- 
ated wagons. As the object was to pro- 
test against a measure approved’ by the 
present ministry, the police had. received 


| orders to place all sorts of unusual and 
| annoying restrictions upon the march of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


the procession, and they did so; but the 
demonstration was nevertheless a very 
fine one. Women marched side by side 
with men, and the good marching of the 
women is especially commended by the 
London Daily News. Women also did 
their full shire of the speaking. Among 
others, Miss Jane Cobden, Richard Cob- 
den’s daughter, addressed the crowd from 


| the wagon of the Metropolitan Women’s 


its annual meeting in Boston | Liberal Association. The Women's Penny 
in the Hail of thg House of | 


Paper had a carriage in the procession, 
with a banner bearing the words “The 
Women’s Penny Paper Advocates Tem- 
perance.” Among the occupants of this 
carriage were Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and 
Miss Julia Ames of the Union Signal. The 
decorations and uniforms were brilliamt, 


and the mottoes infinite in variety. They 


were Shakespearean and slangy, comic and 
pathetic; and conspicuous among all was 


an inscription expressing the sturdy de- 
fiance of the British tax-payer—‘'We don’t 





‘*While [ was musing,” says the Psalm- 
ist, ‘‘the fire burned.” While the contro- 
versy of woman blew high and low, com- 
mon-sense steadily prevailed and public 
opinion ripened. ‘There are always watch- 
men on high towers of observation who 
foretell the approach of change. Like the 
muezzin in the minaret of the mosque, the 
wake while others sleep. But the spirit 
of an age is shown, not in the foresight of 
its wiser men and the dreams and hopes of 
the few, but in its general disposition and 
thought. It is not the arbutus and the 
early violet of doubtful April which assure 
us that summer has come, bat the whole 
blossoming landseape and the halcyon air 
of June. So it seems to me the maturity 
of public sentiment in this country io re- 
gard to the education of women is admira- 
bly illustrated in the foundation of this in- 
stitution. Matthew Vassar was not a stu- 
dent nor a scholar, nor avere his familiar 
associations those of the university and in- 
tellectual life. From his childhood he was 
immersed in business and trade. Sturdy, 
upright, faithful, sagacious, he was an ad- 
mirable representative of what Lincoln 
happily called *‘the plain people” who 
have given to this country its distinctive 
character. His life and thought un- 
doubtedly reflected the general tendent 
of the time dnd the community in wh 
he lived. The public sentiment of an old 
American community like this is always 
intelligent and progressive in a de 
which is often unknown uatil it is demon- 
strated either by some emergency like that 
of the civil war, or by some individual act. 

There are great names in the history of 
New York, names illustrious from the 
vharacter and service of those who bore 
them, names fondly familiar as those of 
fathers and leaders of the State. But 
among the most eminent of such citizens 
whom the old English phrase described as 
worthies, eminent for the significance and 
value of their services in a sphere which 
has none of the exciting glamor of mili- 
tary achievement or political renown, are 
Ezra Corneli and Matthew Vassar. One 
day during the debate in the last constitu- 
| tional convention of this State upon the 
| proposed clause in regard to Vornell Uni- 

ersity, I was sitting. by Mr. Cornell, and 
rs one of the spea _q 


86; é 

‘*‘What does that mean?” Fortunately for 
me, the answer was not difficult, and when 
I explained, he said, quietly, “If I can 
have my way, nobody in this State here- 
after need be obliged to ask that question.” 
The city of Leyden, after its heroic deliv- 
erance from the grasp of Spain, commem- 
orated its rescue, you remember, not by a 
statue nor a monument of bronze or mar- 
ble, but by the establishment of a univer- 
sity. It was the same lofty impulse which 
moved these two plain Republican citizens 
of New York to devote the results of their 
sagacious and prosperous industry not to 
their personal aggrandizement, but to the 
permanent benefit of others. , 

“I challenge any lover of Massachu- 
setts,” said a great patriot and scholar at 
the centenary of the battle of Concord and 
Lexington, “‘to read the fifty-nioth chap- 
ter of Bancroft’s History without tears of 
joy.” lt is the chapter which describes 
the beginning of the Revolution: With 
something of the same feeling, | may say 
that I challenge any lover of New York or 
of the American character to read the first 
communication of Matthew Vassar to the 


gratitude and admiration. In his simple 
words, unconsciously to himeelf, speaks 
the truest spirit of his time and country. 
‘*It occurred to me that woman, having re- 
ceived from her Creator the same intellec- 
tual constitution as man, has the same 
right as man to intellectual c@lture and de- 
velopment.” These words might well be 
carved in gold over the entrance of Vas- 
sar College. The fundamental truth which 
settles the controversy about the education 
of women was never more completely and 
conclusively expressed, and, like all fun- 
damental truths, when once adequately 
sthted, it is simple and indisputable. Yet 
| in that controversy, if he heeded it at all, 
| Mr. Vassar had taken no part. The con- 
flict with tradition and the logical conse- 
quences which his views involved, if they 
occurred to him, did not trouble him. .“I 
| considered,” he said, “that the mothers of 
a country mould the character of its citi- 
| zens, determine its institutions, and shape 
| its destiny.”” The duty and the necessit 
| of the thorough training of all their facul-’ 
| ties were, therefore, to his mind, unques-* 
| tionable. If anybody was anxious about 
the sphere of gvoman, Mr. Vassar was not. 
Reason and observation had revealed it. 
| As there was no doubt that it was for the 
| interest of society, that men should be 
| thoroughly trained, morally, intellectual- 
\v. and industrially, there could be no 
oubt that such training was equally de- 
sirable for women, ex upon the theory 
which advancing civili n had steadily 
abjured. 

r. Vassar’s declaration twenty-five 
years ago is the satisfactory evidence that 
public sentiment has reached  the.convic- 
tion which his few and unqualified words 
dnnounce. Those words quietly set aside 
forever the practice of the Boston High 
School admitting girls when boys did not 








a 
tO me and skid, 


trustees of this college without profound: 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. Leon BERTAUX, the sculptor, 
has petitioned the French Government to 
open a School of Fine Arts for Women. 


BARONESS GRIPENBERG, of Finland, has 
written a book entitled ‘A Half Year in 
the New World.” It is said to be of great 
interest. 


Mrs. Mary Lamont, of Lincoln, Kan., 
has invented and patented a little house- 
hold appliance called a broom catch. It 
consists of a block with a catch for at- 
taching it to the handles of implements in 
order to support them. Numerous patent 
agents are endeavoring to negotiate with 
Mrs. Lamont for the purchase of her 
right. 

Miss Fanny WILLtAMs has just com- 
pleted a ten» grading contract on the 
Evansville and Terre Haute road of the 
Mackey system near Columbus; Ind., and 
has shipped three carloads of horses and 
machinery to Wellington, O., where she 
has another contract for twenty-five miles 
of grading on the Cleyeland and Welling- 
ton Railroad. 


Mrs. H. L. Bowen, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was one of the two women employed as 
census enumerators in that city in 1880. 
Her work was then so acceptable that the 
present census superintendent of that dis- 
trict, Mr. Douglass, without solicitation, 
had her appointed, and insisted upon her 
accepting, although she was not at all 
anxious for the place. 


Mrs. Lee C. HARBy, who contributes 
to Harper's Magazine for July an interest- 
ing article on ‘*Texan Types and Con- 
trasts,” is a native of Charleston, 8. C., 
and has spent several years in Texas. 
She was for a long time a regular contrib- 
utor to the lesding newsphpers of Galves- 
ton, from which she began to write for 
Northern magazines and papers. 


Mrs. E. L. SAXON will deliver the Fourth 
of July oration at What, Wahoo 
She was the unanimous 6h of the com- 
cises in charge. Mrs. has left 
ranch, having had enough of life in the 
woods. She has sold her claim, and has 
established herself at Whatcom, to make 
a home for her son, who is employed in 
the post-office there. j 


Miss FRANCES E, WILLARD spoke a few 
days ago at Fredericton, N. B., before the 
Methodist Conference of New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward’s Isl- 
and. She told them how proud she was 
that the Methodist Conference in the 
United States had given injunctions to 
have the word ‘‘obey” left out of the mar- 
riage service, and her hearers applauded 
rapturously. Rev. Dr. Carman, the pre- 
siding officer, then rose, and said, ‘‘My 
sister, the holy motherhood of this nation 
is going to vote,”—a prediction which 
called out renewed applause. 


Miss LILLIAN BLANCHE FEARING, the 
ouly lady in this year’s graduating classat 
the Union College of Law in Chicago, is 
entirely blind. Her mother has been her 
constant companion during her course, 
and read from the books to her. Both 
mother and daughter are entitled to much 
credit for undertaking ‘and persevering in 
a task so difficult. It is no small honor, 
under the circumstances, that Miss Pear- 
ing was ranked as one of the four stadents 
whose record was so nearly equal that the 
committee appointed to award the sthol- 
arship prize of fifty dollars, decided to 
divide it among the four. The class had 
more’ than fifty members. Miss Fearing 
was admitted to the Illinois bar by the 
» Supreme Court at Springfield, June 10, 


Mrs. M. V. TayLor, of Washington, 
Penn., is a dealer in oil well supplies, who 
has made a fortune through her business 
sagacity. | 2 widow with a child to 
support, she learned book-keeping and 
secured a position with an oil firm. Here 
she became acquainted with oil wells and 
supplies and the standing of oil firms. 
Finally she became a dealer in a small 
way, and seeing that there was a prospect 
of the supply of well-casing becoming in- 
adequate to the demand, she invested as 
largely as she in éasing, and sold it 
later at a large fit. Mrs. Taylor has 
also transacted mt profitable deal- 
ings in real estate oil wells, and has — 
invented an improved iron tubing. Sheis . 
"80 fully alive to the demands of her busi-' © 

that it has become a saying amoug 
men that from her store ‘can, be eb- 
tained everything necessary to.an 0! 
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| (Concluded on Second Page.) 
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GEO. WM. CURTIS AT VASSAR. 





‘Continued from First Page.j 


of the tradit ion whichbad produced the | 


immense disparity, that Sydney Smith de- 
clared admitted of no defence, between the 
knowledge of men and women. 
posed of all the banter about he-women 
and crowing hens—a banter which has 
always an uneasy air of anxiety, as if those 
who invoked it were a little doubtful of 


encounter with trained wits. Mr. Vassar’s 
words assumed that if Hypatia were not 
unsexed by teaching philosophy and 
mathematics in the most celebrated school 
in the world, Maria Mitchell would be only 
more of a woman than ever in teaching 
other women to bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades and hear the morning stars 
singing together. ‘For the last thirty 
years,” said Mr. Vassar, ‘‘the standard of 
education for the sex has been constantly 
rising in the United States.” The chief 
obstruction was want of ample endow- 
ment. ‘It is my hope,” said he, ‘to be 


‘They dis- | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2s, Ist. 


for scientific study into the universities of 


| Prussia, Wurtemberg and Bavaria: The 


| government hesitates, but sends an envoy | 


to inquire into the methods and workings 
of the English colleges for women, while 
the Victoria Lycvum at Berlin has estab- 


| versity ending in a State examination and 


the instrument in the hand of Providence | 


of founding an institution which shall ac- 
complish for young women what our col- 
leges are accomplishing for young men.” 

To this result something more than the 
name and form of a college is indispensa- 
ble; something more than ample build- 
ings and stately towers and monastic aisles 
which touch the poet's heart like ‘sweet 
strains and pensive smiles; something 
more than reverend quadrangles of clois- 
tered seclusion, more than romantic sug- 
gestion and the shadowy tradition of a 
thousand years. These ure the accumu- 
lating graces and charms with which time 
and association gradually invest an institu- 
tion of learning, as the moss gathers upon 
walls in whose shadow Isaxc Newton 
mused, and whose clustering vines, a slip, 
perhaps, from a country church-yard, Gray 
trained und tended. ut to a great uni- 
versity two things are essential; first and 
foremost of all, the teachers, and then the 
endowment. ‘The teachers, however, are 
the school. Even Croesus could not found 
a great university—although he wrought 
its walls with gold—if he could not place 
in them great and accomplished teachers. 
But wherever Erasmus or Colet in the 
time of the new learning, or in our own 
day Agassiz or Faraday or Benjamin 
Pierce or Taylor Lewis, might have taught, 
there would have been a university. 

The movement of opinion which lifted 
Mr. Vassar to his happy design had already 
produced, as we have seen, seminaries and 
even colleges for women. But, admirable 
as schools and, significant as they were of 
the tendencies of thought, the adequate re- 
sources aud comprehensive scheme which 
surround the teacher with all the appli- 
ances of teaching, were here first fully 
and properly supplied. [ do not depre- 
ciate the smaller colleges. ‘To them the 
debt of the country is incalculable. The 
colonial colleges were little more than high 
schools, but they were the nurseries of 
patriots and patriotism, and from them 
came in large part the leadership of the 
Revolution and the construction of the 
Constitution. In his famous plea for Dart- 
mouth College in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Daniel Webster, its 
most famous graduate, spoke of it with 
filial and personal tenderness, and a sup- 
pressed emotion which was profoundly 
impressive. In the earnestness of his ap- 
“peai, addressing Chief-Justice Marshall in- 
dividually, he said, with a breaking voice, 
“Sir, it is a small college—and yet—there 
are those who love it.” ‘Then he paused, 


diploma. In France the higher schools 
for women are constantly higher still, and 


their ability to hold their own in an equal | at the Educational Congress in Paris dur- 


ing the Exposition of last year, women 
were as valued counsellors as in our late 
National Conference of Charities at Balti- 


more, or upon State boards and school | 
University of Paris | 
opens its doors to women in certain studies, | 


committees. The 
and the London University does not hesi- 
tate. The universities of Australia are 
open to women upon equal terms with 
men. 


Switzerland, home of the mountain nymph, 
sweet Liberty, Mrs. Almy says the aspir- 
ing young women of Germany resort to 
secure the education which as yet their 
fatherland denies, while the Spanish and 
Itulian universities do not disdain to train 
women in special studies, and northern 
Europe provides schools for women of 
constantly higher grades, and obeys the 
wise and kindly spirit of the age. Sur- 
veying the spectacle, Vassar asks tran- 
quilly, ‘*Was not the time ripe for me?” 
and on both sides of the ocean and in all 
civilized lands the air is astir with the 
music of the response,— 
‘“‘And Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud.” 

All this aod these may seem to offer 
some satisfactory answer to our, question 
of the founder returned to contemplate 
his great and noble purpose. But there is 
yet a final question. Conceding that his 
act was justified by the conviction and the 
desire of his time—still, were they not 
mistaken; was not the foreboding of 
doubt a forecast of truth, and the warning 
of ancient tradition a voive which should 
have been heeded? Matthew Vassar was 
an emancipator. ‘lo those who, compara- 
tively speaking, had sat in darkness, he 
gave light. Kut are not those justified 
who winced at the shining of the light? 
That is the question. Has this larger 
liberty of education, this freedom of 
choice, this devoted and successful study, 
this winning of scholastic palm and proud 
decoration of the degree,—has all this, 
either in the persons of the students them- 
selves, or in the general effect upon their 
sex and upon the estimate of it, justified 
in any point the sorrowful anticipations 
which seemed to regard the opening gates 
of the highest education for women as the 
flood-gates of a torrent of evils which 
should sweep away the loveliness and 
grace and essential charm of womanhood? 
Since Vassar opened its door a quarter of 
a century ago, has there been a marked 
tendency among American women to 
abandon domestic life, and to attempt occu- 
pations for which they are not fitted? Or, 
to state it to you ad feminam, is it true that 
upon the gates of this college must be 
written a doom as mournful as that which 
the Dantean words decree? Whoever en- 
ters here, must she leave behind the fair- 
est hope for woman or for man? Is it 
then true that her essential and enduring 
charm is so cruelly perplexed that to be 
an angel she must be less a woman? Is 
that the curse of Paradise, the endless 
price of the fatal apple? 

Truth and experience laugh the ques- 





silent; with an emotion which for some | 


moments also overpowered the court and 
hushed the sympathetic audience. 

The emotion and the sympathy are in- 
telligible. No man loves his alma mater 
less because of her straitened circum- 
stance. The colonial colleges were suited 
to the time and to its spirit and require- 
ments, and their influence upon our na- 
tional development has been profound and 
enduring. But the requirements ofa later 
time are different. Vassar College a cen- 
tury ago’ would have been impossible. 
But if now, at the end of a quarter of a 
century from the opening of its doors, the 
founder, as he naturally liked to be called, 
should visibly return, and, sitting here, 
should contemplate his work, and closely 
survey the record of his college, would he 
regret his high resolve, and wish that he 
had given it another form? His deliberate 
decision founded this institution, which 
was at once the test of the accuracy with 
which he apprehended the drift of the 
sentiment of his time, and one of its strong- 
est confirmations. Was he wrong in be- 
lieving that the time had come for open- 
ing to women the opportunity of the high- 
est education? Vassar asks. Smith and 


Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, Holyoke and | 


Barnard College, and all the opening col- 
lege doors and opening minds of trustees 


and faculties, the professivnal schools for | 
women, aud fellowships and endowments, | 


and vanishing sophistries and prejudices, 
and the extending empire of common- 
sense, all answer. Even the good old con- 
servative stock of our Columbia College, 
the scholastic home of Hamilton and Jay, 
of Gouverneur Morris and DeWitt Clinton, 
brilliantly blossoms into degrees for wom- 


en, and as the other older collegiate nur- | 
the gentle | 


series of our education feel 
feminine pressure which holds their hesi- 


tating gates ajar, the chorus of manly | 
voices within begins to murmur, ‘‘If wom- | 
en are not afraid of us, why should we be | 


afraid of women?” 
Elsewhere in the world the spectacle is 
the same. In the shadow of venerable 


Oxford and Cambridge in England, Gir- | 


ton and Newnham Colleges share the 
equal facilities of the universities, and 


both the great universities have extended | 
themselves by establishing, throughout | 
the kingdom, examinations to which mul- | 
titudes of studious girls resort,—and as | 


the water in the remotest coves and bays 
upon the seashore is lifted by the rising 
tide, so by these examinations and by 
those of the civil-service, the standard of 
all English schools is raised. 
many, as Mrs. Emma Atkinson Almy tells 
us in a recent paper, women ask entrance 


tion to scorn, and scatter the cloud of 
foolish rhetoric about the sphere and duty 
and capacity and divine intention of wom- 
en, as if upon that particular subject men 
were in the counsels of the Almighty, and 
women were carefully excluded. ‘There 
is no surer sign of a more liberal civiliza- 
tion and a wiser world than the percep- 
tion that the bounds of legitimate woman- 
ly interest and activity are not to be set 
by men, as heretofore, to mark their own 
convenience and pleasure. The tradition 
of the lovely incapacity of woman reflects 
either the sensitive apprehension or the 
ignoble abasement of man. The progres- 
sive umelioration of the laws that have 
always restricted her equality of right, 
the quick exposure and censure of statutes 
which still outrage the instinct of justice 
and fair play, the enlarging range of her 
industrial occupations, and, like tower- 
ing icebergs melting in a warmer air, the 
vanishing in more generous thought of 
the prejudices and follies of opinion that 
once seemed insuperable, these are those 
signs in the heavens that were held to be 
unmistakable and irreversible. 

More visible, and perhaps in some sense 
more persuasive and conclusive than these, 





In Ger- | 


| is the verdict of literature, which uncon- 
sciously records the highest and final 
judgment of an age. The women of to- 
day, as reflected ic the genius of the phi- 
losophical historian and artist of current 
society whom we call novelist, is a very 
| different figure from the woman of the 
eighteenth-century novel. Indeed, that 

novel was not written for her. She was 

not expected to read it; and if we fancy 
| Cowper and Mrs. Unwin reading ‘Tom 
Jones and Amelia, we ouly see that Mrs. 
Unwin was very unlike the educated ma- 
tron of to-day; while 
Vicar, the purest idy] of them all, we still 
hear the tone of the time, the thin refrain 
of the baby-house in the nursery, ‘‘Your 


breathes through the English novel of to- 
day, and it is ip the literature of the Eng- 
lish tongue, as in the feeling of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, that we must look for 
the true contemporaneous position of 
woman. 

These are all the happy harbingers of 
the tranquil and conclusive adjustment of 
what Margaret Fuller nearly fifty years 
ago called the great lawsuit of man against 
| men, woman against women. It is a case 
called long since in the highest court of 
justice, and appealed from age to age. 


sense of Matthew Vassar in 1862 responds 
|} to the words of the most learned and ac- 
complished woman of her time in America 


lished a course and methods of study | 
which would naturally develop into a uni- | 


Canada, in many of her chief | 
schools, gives equal advantages, and to | 


woman, she said, with proud and subtle 
scorn, is not poetic incense; every woman 
can receive that from her lover. It is not 
life-long sway; every woman, by becom- 
ing a coquette, a shrew, or a good cook, 
can secure that. It is not monéy nor 
notoriety nor badges of authority. ‘These 
may be sometimes sought by women, but 
they are not the demand of woman. 
Her demand is “for that which is the 
birthright of every being capable to re- 
ceive it; the freedom, the religious, the 
intelligent freedom of the universe, to use 
its means, to learn its secrets as far as 
Nature has enabled her, with God alone 
for her guide and hervjudge.” In these 
words Margaret Fuller said nothing which 
Matthew Vassar did not say. But they 
were mutually unknown. Probably he 
had never heard her name, and she was 
dead long before his name was known. 
But when the word and act of such a man 
unconsciously confirm the thought of 
such a woman, it is because the common- 
sense of man apprehends the deepest and 
most essential feeling of woman. Her 
feeling is not that of a goddess nor ofa 
houri, whatever their feelings may be, but 
that of a human being. In a few simple 
words the whole woman question was 
solved by the clear-minded man and the 
thoughtful woman. 

It was before she had written the paper, 
while she was yet a young woman, that, 
as a boy in Providence, where she had 
come to be a teacher in a classical school, 
supporting herself and her brothers, whom 
she educated, I first saw Margaret Fuller. 
She was already the friend of scholars 
and famous men and noble women, and 
her wit and wisdom and extraordinary ac- 
complishments easily dominated the bril- 
liant society of the city. She was a wom- 
an of delightful humor and gayety of 
manner, and as it is said of Burns that the 
charm of his conversation called travellers 
at the inn from their beds at midnight to 
listen, I have heard Margaret Fuller keep 
a company of young persons on a journey 
constantly enthralled by her racy wit and 








best, your sweetest empire js to please.” | 
It isa fresher air, a sweeter music that | 


in Goldsmith’s | 


humorous intelligence. A scholar, a 
critic, a thinker, a teacher, a queen of con- 
versgtion, above all a person of delicate 
insight and sympathy, the wisest of 
friends, of the utmost feminine refinement 
of feeling and of dauntless spiritual cour- 
age, she seems to me still the figure of 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, which 
was the title of her best-known pauper. 

Daughters of Vassar! such is the wom- 
an, I doubt not, whom Matthew Vassar 
vaguely foresaw when his generous heart 
inspired him to his noble task. It is the 
woman that as a lofty ideal presides over 
the studious hours and quiet meditations 
of these halls. It is the woman of the 
nineteenth century whom the other cen- 
turies foretold. The old times, indeed, 
were good, but the new times are better. 
We have left woman as a slave with 
Homer and Pericles. We have left her as 
a foolish goddess with Chivalry and Don 
Quixote. We have left her as a toy with 
Chesterfield and the club; and in the en- 
lightened American daughter, wife and 
mother, in the free American home, we 
find the fairest flower and the highest 
promise of American civilization. 


+o+ 


MENDICANT WIVES. 





{s a man to regard his wife, on the busi- 
ness side, as a partner, or a salaried em- 
ployée, or a mendicant? For it must be 
one or the other. Perhaps she is regarded 
as a partner in the domestic firm, having 
the same right to draw her share of its 
profits as the other partner, even if he 
keeps the books, and has the money pass 
through his hands. It is a very common 
thing in firms for one partner to do the 
selling, or the manufacturing, or whatever 
it is, while the other acts as treasurer and 
cashier. But the latter does not for that 
reason claim any superiority over his as- 
sociate. He does not, merely because the 
money passes through his hands, talk of 
“giving” his partner what he pays him; 
he knows that the money belongs to his 
partner as much as to him. This is surely 
the way in which the marriage partner- 
ship ought to be viewed, on the business 
side. In the great majority of cases the 
wife works as hard asthe husband, though 
in a different way. Her management of 
the household and the children, if properly 
done, is usually to be set against his work 
at his place of business; it is equally es- 
sential to the marriage partnership, and 
though the money passes through his 
hands, she has really as much right to it 
as he. Of course, in cases where the wife 
has no children, and lives at a hotel or 
boarding-house, and simply spends the 
husband's money, while doing little in re- 
turn, it is less of a grievance to talk of his 
‘giving’ her money. Even then, perhaps 
they live in this way by his desire. There 
are such cases, no doubt, just as there are 


cases, at the other extreme, where the wife 


But observe how curiously the plain good | 


| actually earns—or owns—the money, and 


the husband merely spends it. But neither 
of these is the normal state of things; the 
normal condition is for the wife to be as 
hard-worked at home as is her husband 
abroad, and in this case it is fair to regard 
it as an equal partnership, in which both 
partners have a right to share the profits, 
and there is no ‘‘giving” about it. 

But suppose that, for any reason, the 
wife cannot convince her husband that 
this theory of au equal partnership is a 
just one, she has a perfect right to put the 
matter in another way. “If I am nota 
| partner,’’ she may fairly say, ‘I have a 
| just right to be regarded as an employée. 


twenty years before. The demand of 








' If IT am not a partner, I at least render | 





certain services to the household, and I 
can claim as of right—not by ‘giving’— 
whatever compensation you would pay to 
any third person for the same services. 
Put it as a matter of equal partnership or 
of employment, whichever you please, only 
do net evade the obligations of both.” 
Surely this demand at least is reasonable. 
If the wife is simply an official, let her be 
paid for the official work, und call the 
compensation her own. If she keeps 
house, she is at least entitled to what you 
would pay a housekeeper; if she does the 
duty of a governess, let her have the com- 
pensation of one; if she does the duty of 
a cook, she earns a cook's wages. Do not 
regard all these economies simply as some- 
thing saved to the husband's pocket; the 
saving has no place in his pocket, for it 
belongs in that of his wife. You do not 
expect any one else to keep house, or 


consent to the marriage of her daughters 
without a perfectly definite understanding 
that whatever money they were to have 


| from their husbands should be paid to 


teach the children, or cook the dinner | 


merely for her board or lodging; why 
should you ask the wife to do it? If a 
penny saved is as good as a penny earned, 
her saving should count as earning. 

It is not enough to say, ‘‘But we do not 
wish to complicate matters with these 
technicalities.” (Observe, that it is always | 
a technicality when it is a question of 
money’s going to the wife, but it is a vast 
and simple business principle whenever it 
goes to the husband.) ‘“‘When my wife 
asks me for mouey, I give it to her.” But 
is that the kind of relation you like to 
have with your own employer—one of 
‘asking’ and ‘giving’? You prefer to 
feel that you earn it, and that the very 
moment pay-day comes it is yours, and 
there is no ‘‘giving” about it. From that 
moment, the law itself makes it yours. If 
men, who are trained to rough it in the 
world, feel this shrinking, women cannot 
escape it. Only long and patient observa- | 
tion, I suppose, can enable any mere man 
to understand the continual and unjust | 
humiliation undergone by multitudes of | 
admirable women—the pinching and con- | 
triving and patient enduring they wil) 
undergo first—because of this perpetual 
ordeal of ‘‘asking” their husbands for 
money. The husband may be the best- 
natured man living; the wife may know 
that asking means receiving; but that 
which annoys her is the asking itself. In 
many cases the money is paid without it, | 
I know, as an “allowance”; but in that 
case the word is still one which implies a 
favor given and received; it is not an ‘‘al. 
lowance,” properly speaking, but is sim- 
ply her share of the income, if you regard 
her as a partner; or her salary, if you 
view her as an employée. 

Why does she need this sense of inde- | 
pendence in her possession of what is due 
her? She needs it in many ways. First, 
that she may feel that she is a woman, | 
not achild; that she is of age, not under | 
tutelage. Secondly,. that she may feel 
free, as her husband would feel, to sub- 
scribe for such charities as may seem to 
her desirable. As it is, any subscription 
agent will tell you that the husband puts 
down his dollar or his ten dollars without 
hesitation, on his own judgment; while 
the wife rarely ventures on a subscrip- 
tion even to the Missionary Society or the 
Seaside Home for Sick Children, without 
requesting the agent to call again, that 
she may have had an opportunity to ask 
her husband. Thirdly, that she may make 
presents, and feel that they eome from 
money that is justly hers, and which she is 
not merely requiring her husband to give 
something to Cousin Sarah, to whom he is 
quite indifferent, or to Aunt Mehitabel, 
who once broadly hinted that he was not 
a good provider for his family. That may 
be a very good reason why he should not 
be taxed for them; but inasmuch as it 
was Aunt Mehitabel who brought the 
wife up from childhood, and Cousin Sarah 
who nursed the baby through diphtheria, 
itis perfectly right that the wife should 
give them a Christmas present out of her 
own money. And there lies just the 
point; it is not her own money, or never | 
seems like it to her delicate conscience, so | 
long as she has to ask anybody for it, even | 
her husband. Therefore she will sit up 
late at night, after the children’s mending 
is done or superintended, knitting the last | 
fibres of her nervous system into a piece 
of fancy work for the aunt or the cousin, | 
when there is something which they need 
a great dea] more, only that it costs a dol- 
lar or two to buy. And then the Christ- 
mas present to the husband himself! 

I am satisfied that if there could come a 
sudden revelation of all hearts, we should 
be astounded at the amount of soreness 
and chafing and secret unhappiness which 
exists beneath a multitude of roofs in the 
hearts of seemingly happy wives; and 
which could be instantly removed by the 
certainty of evenasmall income which 
they could call theirown. Either a wife 
should be in the domestic establishment a 
recognized partner, with the rights of a 
partner, or she should be a salaried offi- 
cer, with the rights which that implies. 
In no case should she be a mendicant. 
One of the best wives add mothers I ever 








them on. definite days, as regularly as if it 
were a salary, without any application on 
their part. ‘*No man can possibly under- 
stand,” she said, ‘‘how a sensitive woman 
shrinks from asking for money. If I can 
help it, my daughters shall never have to 
ask for it.”—T7. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 





THE PUREST AND BEST 


Articles known to medical science are used 
in preparing Hood‘s Sursaparilla. Every 
ingredient is carefully selected, personally 
examined, and only the best retained. 
The medicine is prepared under the super- 
vision of thoroughly -competent phar- 
macists, and every step in the process of 
manufacture is carefully watched with a 
view to securing in Hood's Sarsaparilla the 
best possible result. 





WHAT IS SAID 0} 


MARION GRAHAM 


By Meta LANDER, author of “Light on the Dark 

River.” lzmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y., pays 
this glowing tribute: “It is a thank-worthy service 
to letters when the genius of authorship consecrates 
itself to the sucred interests of character and Chris- 
tian truth; and it will be a blessing to our people 
and our age, when books like this are substituted in 
the homes of all classes, for fictions that are without 
faith, without principle, and without intellectual 
ability.” 

Rev. Dr. A. P..Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes: “It may be compared and contrasted 
with ‘obert Elsmere,’—compared with it in its 
purpose of eliminating the absurdities, cruelties 
and dead traditions of the popular belief; contrasted 
with it, insomuch as it is loyal to historicai Chris- 
tianity and to the supreme authority of its Founder. 
The story in itself is fascinating, its characters ad- 
mirably drawn. its plot. developed with surpassing 
skill. There is just enough of incident to maintain 
and gratify the curiosity of the story-reader, while 
the religious aim is kept steadily inview. The book 
is adapted to shape and lead the thought of those 
who ure dissatistied with the conventionalisms of 
sectarian teaching, and its prime merit is that it 
directs its readers, Not toward agnosticism or unbe- 
lief, but from man-made creeds to Him who is ‘the 


| Way, the Truth and the Life.’”’ 


WHAT IS SAID OF 


EDWARD BURTON 
By Henry Woop, author of ‘‘Natural Law in the 
Business World,” etc. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“A novel with a purpose.” 
“A wonderfully realistic novel.” 


“The literary style is marked as elegant.” 
“A bright and attractive discussion on living 
questions.” 


“The arguments, on mooted questions, clearly and 
concisely stated.” 

“The author weaves a romantic narrative of deep 
interest ” 

“The work 
human nature 

“A realistic love affair gives the story a romantic 


portrays vividly the bright side of 


| interest.” 


Recent Publications: 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM 


and Organic Evolution 

By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN, 

Being a new edition of the authors’ former work, 
giving a narrative summary of the principles of 
vy Jevelopment Theory. 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.25. ‘ 
COMPAYRE’S 
ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by William 
H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville and President of the Peabody 
Normal College. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE TAKING of LOUISBURG 

By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of **Burgoyne’s 
Invasion of 1777,’’ being the second volume of 
“Decisive Events in American History.” 
Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
INVENTION. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of‘ Heroes 
of History,” ‘Young People’s History of Eng- 
land,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,” ‘*The 
Nation in a Nutshell,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


BRUSHES AND CHISELS. 


By TEODORO SERRAO. Tri-color, Cloth, $1.00. 


SELECTIONS from ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Including some of his Latest Poems. Selected and 
arranged by Mrs. ALBERT NELSON BULLENS. 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top. $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 





Once Used, Always Used. 


VELVET 






C.T. 


MARK. 


co. 
FINISH. 


After experimenting for over twenty years, we 
have succeeded in*making by machinery a 


Compressed, Polished and Rounded 


WOODEN TOOTH-PICK 


which supplies a long-felt want. It is strong 
and reliable, free from splinters and other 
objectionable features found in the common 
wooden tooth-pick. 


Sample Box of 300 Tooth-Picks, by 
Mail, 10 Cents. 


For sale by Druggists, Grocers, Station- 
ers, &c. Also by 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


14 Federal Street, Boston, 
HEADQUARTERS 


knew once said to me that she never should | For all kinds of Wooden Tooth-Picks. 
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LITERARY 2} NOTIC ES. 


SELECTIONS FROM ~ ROBERT BROWNING, 
including some of his latest poems, se- 
lected and arranged by Mrs. Albert Nel- 
son Bullens. Boston: 1890. Lee and 
Shepard. Price, $1. 


The Sony of Robert Browning's 
poems has made him absolutely inaccessi- 
ble and unreadable to the majority of men 
and women. ‘Therefore thauks are due to 
a woman who has culled from his writings 
the ‘‘love poems” which show him at his 
best. Eloquence, pathos, delicacy and 
sublimity are here. His heart illumines 
his style, and no one can read these choice 
selections without knowing that Browning 
isa poet. Let all who would find a key 
to Browning read these selections. 
H. B. B. 


INVENTION. 
1890. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
By George M. Towle. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1. 


Nothing can be more pathetic than the 
struggles of inventors with poverty and 
disappointment; nothing more inspiring 
than their triumph over obstacles. 
volume are briefly chronicled twelve such 
life-battles. Coster, Gutenberg, Palissy, 
Lee, Watt, Montgoltier, Davy and Nasmyth 
are names long since forgotten, and known 
to few, but we owe to them the newspaper, 
the book, the steam engine, the locomo- 
tive and innumerable improvements, physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral, which have 
changed the face of the modern world. 
We pension men who risk their lives in 
battle; too often we cohsign to poverty 
the heroes and martyrs of invention. Mr. 
Towle has compiled in one small volume a 
vast amount of information animated with 


a noble spirit of enterprise and achieve- | 


ment. H. B. B. 


THE SAYINGS OF Poor RICHARD. ‘The 
prefaces, proverbs and poems of Benja- 


Richard’s Almanacs for 1733-1758, col- 
lected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
New Yorkand London. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1890. Price, $1. 

Almost the sole reading of our average 
American ancestors one hundred and fifty 
years ago was the almanac. Few appre- 
ciate the lasting influence exerted on the 
national character by this vade mecum of 
every colonial household. It was calen- 
dar, diary, meteorological bureau and 
school-book combined. Jests, recipes, 
proverbs, poems, predictions, and statistics 
were mixed in so that every page was 
lively and readable. ‘This little volume 
gives, in condensed form, the portions 
probably original with Franklin, and is at 
once an historical reprint and an anti- 
quarian curiosity, well worthy of general 
perusal. With his unerring practical com- 
mon-sense, Franklin chose this homely 
medium for addressing his countrymen 
and women, and made the publication pay 


at a time when literary gains were sparse | 


and limited far beyond our present con- 
ceptions. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Bates College, at its Ivy Day, gave the 
odes to Miss Mabel Merrill. 

Miss Julia Ames, of the Union Signal, 
addressed a lurge union meeting of tem- 
perance workers in London, June 26, on 
press work. 

Eliza E. Coolidge, of Boston, has been 


reappointed on the board of trustees for 


the School for the Feeble-Minded. 


Mrs. M. E. Layton, of Pittsburg, Pa., | 


has been appointed custodian of the W. C. 
T. U. parlor and guest-chamber at Chau. 
tauqua. 


Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, author of ‘*Cur- | 


few Shall Not Ring To-night,” is giving 
readings from her own works in the cities 
on the Pacific Coast. 

To the farmer’s daughter sending to The 
Cosmopolitan before November 1 the best 
article of four thousand words descriptive 


of farm life, with suggestions as to the | 


best methods of making farm life attrac- 
tive and happy, $200 will be paid. 

Mrs. Elizabeth T. Proctor, the oldest 
woman living in Salem, Mass., celebrated 
her ninety-ninth birthday June 17. Mrs. 


Proctor for over fifty years has been presi- | 


dent of the Seamen’s Orphan and Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society of Salem. She was 
re-elected to the position but a few weeks 
ago. 

The match-packers of Kristiania, who 
organized the first women’s trades-union 
in Norway, now have a banner of their 
own, the formal dedication of which took 
place recently. Mrs. Vullum presided, 
she and the venerable Mrs. Ullman deliv- 
ering the principal addresses. Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, who could not be pres- 
ent, telegraphed the following greeting: 
“To the last minute of my life, I would 
rather lose with you than gain a victory 
with the others.” 


A joint meeting of the U.S. Senate Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor and the | 


House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic recently gave a hearing in favor of 


the adoption of the joint resolution propos- | 


ing a prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
Ada M. Bittenbender, chairman of the 
National Prohibitory Amendment Com- 
mittee for Congressional Work, and Mrs, 
Lydia H. Tilton, Washington, Legal Sec- 
retary of the Non-Partisan Women’s Tem 
perance Union. 


In this | 


| rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. 


THE WOMAN'S 


Miss Augusta M. Lowell, organist of the | 


Church ©f the Incarnation in New York 
City, is said to be the leading woman or- 
ganist in this country. She came to New 
York from California in 1881, studied with 
the best teachers, and hus won her place 
by conscientious work. Miss Lowell is 
also a composer of songs. 


The number of farewell dinners given 
in London to Toole, the popular English 
comedian, was remarkable. The actresses, 
being denied admission to the dinner given 
him by his professional brothers, organ- 
ized one for themselves, and carried it out 
with great magnificence, Mr. Toole being 
the only man present. Ellen Terry pre- 
sided. 

In Philadelphia, the fund for aged and 
infirm teachers already reaches several 
thousand dollars. The teachers themselves 
have shown their interest by their prompt 
gift of one per cent. of their salaries. In 
many localities, also, entertainments are 
projected, by which it is expected that 
much money will be raised. 

Some philanthropic women in Chicago 
have organized a Newsboys’ Club, and will 
soon open comfortably-furnished rooms 


where the members can rest, chat, read or | 


play games. It is to be, in brief, a real 


club in miniature, with all the comforts | 


and conveniences of a club, and affording 


opportunities for improvement to every | 
| member. 
Dr. Carolyn Ladd, who has had charge | 

| of the gymnasium at Bryn Mawr since 
1885, finds it impossible to continue her | 

| work next year. 
| medical examiner of the gymnasium, and 
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She has been appointed 


Antioch College, now studying under Dr. 


Sargent, has been elected director in her | 


place. 


The closing meeting for the year of the | 


[Illinois Woman's Press Association had 
some special features of interest, notably 
& Manuscript journal containing excellent 
articles on the following topics: ‘*Inade- 
quate Reformatory Institutions for Girls,” 
‘Difficulties of Advertising,” ‘‘Christian 
Science,” ‘‘Theosophy,” ‘*‘Women's Suf- 
frage,”’ ‘*‘ Women’s Sphere in Journalism.” 


‘*Minnetonka—the New Home for Work- | 


ing Women,” ‘Summer Homes for Chil- 
dren,” ‘**Poem and Translation,” temper- 


| ance news, art notes, correspondence, and 


a bright summary of current news. 





CATARRH CURED. . 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 


| death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 


sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&e. Address ELectkic AGEncy, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 


| send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 


| oxnstN YeLINIM NENT 














Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an ou Family Physician. 


K OF IT. 
In use over "3 ° EARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jounson & Co.:—Itis sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years 1 have used it in my fami! J. 
I say (unasked by you) I ey it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 
oO. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M th mouse hav : —— 
‘Ano ne Liniment in the 
very ie) er house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colle, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. De lays may cost a life. Relieves Summet 
Complaints like “magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles. 82. Express paid, L. 5. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


~ or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Beke or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; > very 





and other parties geet? served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. 000K & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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BOSTON, 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. - Paper, 4 cts. 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


FREE TUITION 


at the UNION SCHOOL 
of STENOGRAPHY and 
TYPE-WRITING (the 
best business school for 
girls in the country) will 
be given to every young woman who will send 1000 
yearly subscriptions to THE BUSINESS WOM- 
ore JOURNAL, between June 20th and January 


CASH PREMIUMS 


will be paid to all who fail to secure the school 
prize. For further particulara see Business 
Woman's Journal, bald Park Row, New York City. 
Clubbed with WomAn’s JOURNAL (to persons not 
already subscribers to WOMAN’S JOURNAL) for 
$1.75 a year, and with Woman's Column for 60 cents 
a year. 

Subscription, 55 cts. a year. 


TRIAL TRIP, 


Covering Ninety Days. 
Costing Twenty-five Cents, 


Taking you all through New England, 
into the great Northwest, and down 
into the South on a visit to the home of 
Grady. 

With a multitude of attractions by 
the roadside. 

Tickets must be purchased at once, a 
the accommodations are limited. 

All this you may have in the coming 
three numbers of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, which we offer you as a trial, 
for twenty-five cents. 


25 Cents a Number. 
$3.00 Per Year. 
SAMPLE COPY TO 


Readers of The Woman’s Journal, 
10 Cents. 


New England Magazine Co,, 


36 Bromfield St , Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price,{Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all. points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City 

Theatre tickets engaged: alee ‘rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 
*Uffice, 24 Union Squ are. (4th Ave. side near Lith. 
Street). Telephone Call. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 

Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eig t 

page monthly. 50centsa year. Address e 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Des wannied Iowa. 





Single copies, 10 cts. 
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BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water. 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs. 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
**Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLEs in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 2 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. | 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, | 


BOSTON. 





A CARD. | 





FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS have just 
arrived. 

As the season is now so far ad- | 
vanced, we have decided to mark | 
them at very low prices, in order 
to insure a quick sale. They are 
beautiful in design and texture, and 
will commend themselves to the 
critical eye as desirable for Deco- 
rative Work, 

You are cordially invited to visit 
our store, where every convenience 
is offered for the selection of ma- 
terials for Interior Decoration. 


The Boston Wall Paper Co, 


WM. A, CORSE, Manager, 


20 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTEITS. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WITH THE 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 
OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Photographic Supplies in all its 
Branches, 


C. H. CODMAN & CO. 


34 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
EAST. 


24 UNION SQUARE, 
The NewYork——« Lady Guides Provided a | 
LADIESGUIDE §—s short notice. 

\g —- Shopping Orders promptly | 
executed. 

Board and Rooms for Per- | 
manent or Transient 
Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 

Ir class Boarding Houses. 

|| Strangers met on arrival at 

as on Station, if desired. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 






















BOSTON. PIAN 0 COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workmanship and material. 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought witbin one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


Call at our new warerooms and 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
. WILSON - ce Co., Pr opriegtors. 


The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER. 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 
Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


Non-Cathartic. 


Highly Effervescent. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 


A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIST} Cases of One Dozen, Quarts...... 
7 Cases of Two Dozen, Pints....... 

SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 

Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 
Place, 


S Hawlev 


eeeeeeceee $2.25; Refilled......ccccccccccceeee $1.50 | 
eececccoes $3.00; Refilled....ccccccccccccccce.e 


Boston. 


Our importations of ENGLISH and | 


| Testimonials from 10 States and 
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‘A DELIGHTFUL 
Sparkling Beverage. 
—NON-INTOXICATING.— 


MASON'S 


ENGLISH 


BEER 
EXTRACTS. 


Prepared quickly 
and easily. Per- 
fect assimilation, 
no sediment,clear, 
pure and fine fla- 
vours, no alcoholic 
properties. 


CHEAP, 


: WHOLESOME 
IMMEDIAT AND 
RODUCTIONS Je REFRESHING. 


Botanic Beer. 
Ginger Ale, 
Hops, 


















Sarsaparilla, 
Dandelion. 
—(One Bottle Makes 6 Gals — 


If not readily obtained from your grocer 
or druggist please address a postal ta 
U. S. Agency. 


BUTLER, BREED & CO., Boston, Mass, 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 

Cream Wove Paper, Plain «r Ruled, 
18 to 20 cta, per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cte, per Ib. 





| Smooth or Rough Parchment and 


Antique Linen Papers range in 
price from..............-+...25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 














— THE ONLY -=:::: 


SHOE POLISH 
Contain OWL 


S. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color 
Shape and Flavor ot Fruits and Vegetables withoe 








| Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless. 


tested 4 years. 
erritories. Pack- 
age reserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
reeht ed Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. : 


THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 


Reference: Wade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 


To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside, 
Maine Cottage situated in a grove overlooking a 
three. mile pond, and cool, quiet and ae For 
particulars address Mrs. J. A. DELANO, 32 
Summer 8t., Chartestown, Mase. 


Healthy and Cheap. Successfull 
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RADE MARK ON EACH SKI 


REAL SCOTCH” 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JUNE 28, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money | 
Order, or Express Co.'s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at | 
the risk of the sender. 


The vy of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 


the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on risa receipt for renewals. This yaange | 
should made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 
All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


SOUTH DAKOTA SUFFRAGE se + me 
oman TT, 


To the Friends of Equal Suffrage in So. Dakota: 

We the undersigned, women of the State, be- 
lieving it to be for the,best interests of the cause, 
and realizing ‘that the campaign can be more 
successfully prosecuted by more united and de- 
termined action, do hereby ask all persons, men 
and women, friendly to equal suffrage, to meet | 
in mass convention in the city of Huron, at 4 
o’clock, P. M., July 8, 1890. Let every county 
in the State be represented. 


NAME. POST OFFICE. 
Libbie A. Wardall, Huron. 
Philena E. Johnson, Highmore. 
Alice M. A. Pickler, Faulkton, 
Mary E. Elson, Huron. 


Emma Smith De Voe, “ 
Sopbia M. Harden, “6 
Carolina S. Cummings, ” 
Margaret Cooper, « 
Sarab B. McCallum, a 
Mary J. Ferry, a 
Mary A. Hatch, “ 
Mary Cummings Bonham, Deadwood. 


Mrs. Dr. Hughey, Iroquois. 

Mrs. E. Mouser, Hitchcock. 
Grace S. Haden, Huron. 

C. H. Spencer, a6 

Dr. Nettie C. Hall, Wessington Springs. 
And others. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


eer ; 

There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum o 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocai *s. 


—_— --- + ee -—_ 
THE WYOMING DEBATE. 


The U.S. Senate, June 25, took up the 
house bill for the admission of Wyoming 
as a State. 


Mr. Vest, of Missouri, opposed the bill. 
He referred to Wyoming as having a popu- 
lation of not over 60.000, scattered over an 
immense area of 97,000 square miles. He 
was also against admitting Wyoming with 
its present constitution permitting woman 
suffrage. In his judgment, woman suf- 
frage was antagonistic to the spirit and in- 
stitutions of the American people, and 
was utterly antagonistic to his ideas of the 
government which the fathers had made 
and left. The danger to the institutions of | 
the United States to-day was in hurried, 
spasmodic, sentimental suffrage. He would | 
regard the extension of woman suffrage to | 
the whole of the United Statesas the great- 
est calamity. Hedeplored theextension of 
suffrage to colored men in the South, and 
said that no intelligent man to-day would 
give it to them. He himself would no more 
give them the right of suffrage than he 
would giveadeadly weapon toa child. And 
certainly he would not give it to the colured | 
women, who were far more impulsive and | 
thoughtless thanthe men. Another objec- | 
tion to the constitution of Wyoming was | 
that it gave the right of holding property | 
to aliens. 

Mr. Platt spoke in advocacy of the bill. 
Wyoming had as good a right to admis- | 
sion as any ‘Territory ever admitted as a | 
State during the history of this country. 
He was nota believer in woman suffrage, 
but Wyoming could be trusted to settle 
that matter for herself. Her census would 
show her population to be nearer 125,000 
than 100,000. Mr. Platt spoke of the great 
resources of Wyoming. With irrigation, 
it could support 10,000,000 people. 


At the closeof Mr. Platt’s remarks, he 
made an effort to have the vote taken on 
the bill, but Mr. Vest objected, and moved 
an adjournment, and the Senate at 5.50 
o’clock adjourned till Thursday. 








e+ 
“NO LOBBY—NO CASE.” 


The recent investigations in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature throw a side light on 
the constant defeat of woman suffrage by 
that body. We had no lobby. If the | 
statements openly made are to be credited, | 
it appears that the members do not judge | 
of questions on their merits, but that when | 
an outside “lobby,” armed with sufficient | 
money, ‘tacts on the members,” pushing | 
hard enough, a measure may be carried. | 
We have no lobby, hence our defeat. 

Much credit is due to Representative | 
George Fred Williams for his efforts to 
probe the matter. 

Some new influence for good is plainly 
needed in order to make our Legislatures 
what they should be. Everything has 
now been tried, except the codperation of 
good women. L. 8. 


women’s colleges still continue. 


MORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 
The commencement exercises of the 
Class 


day was observed this year for the first | 


| time by the students of the Harvard An- 


nex. Class rooms and halls were deco- 
rated with plazts, ferns and flowers. The 
festivities lasted from five to eigbt o'clock. 
The early part of the evening was devoted 
to a reception, at which the young gradu- 
ates were assisted by Miss Alice M. Longfel- 
low, a daughter of the poet, and one of the 
founders and pillars of the Annex. There 
were no formal exercises. Tables were 
arranged on the ‘‘campus,” and here the 
company were regaled with a spread. 
June 23 was Commencement Day. There 
Were a number of interesting points in 
this twelfth commencement. ‘The making 
over of the Fay House had driven the 
Annex girls out several weeks ago, and 
the quarters at No. 1 Garden Street, Cam- 


bridge, were too small for the guests of | 


| the college, cramped, indeed, for the 140 


students. Miss Longfellow, treasurer of 
the Annex, offered the old Longfellow 
residence, Craigie House, and the class of 
90, with the Annex certificate of studies 
equal to the Harvard B. A., goes out from 
the home of the poet. Mrs. Agassiz, pres- 
ident of the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women, always sums up ina 
short speecb the growth and the prospects 
of the Annex, and gives the seniors their 
certificates. This year she gave also the 
first certificate for post-graduate ‘work, 
equal to the Harvard M. A., to a graduate 
of last year, Miss Fannie Holman. Among 
this year’s graduates, Miss Reed is the 
winner of the Sargent prize; Miss Buck- 
ingham takes final honors in classics; Miss 
Chamberlain and Miss Pearson have been 
successful in a most formidable list of 
topics, and if the Annex gave summa cum 


| laude, these exceptionally fine students 


would have had this honor. 

At the commencement exercises of 
Wellesley College, the speaker of the day 
was the former president, Mrs. Alice Free. 
man Palmer. She was received with most 
enthusiastic applause, and it was some min- 
utes before she was able to proceed. Her 
address was a very different one from the 
usual stereotyped commencement address. 


It is described as eloquent, magnetic and 


full to the brim of hopefulness for the future 
of education, and cfthe country. After re- 
viewing the wider educational opportuni- 
ties now open to women, and noting the 
prospect that Wellesley might grow from 
a college toa university in the near future, 
Mrs. Palmer continued : 

‘In looking over the years that have 
elapsed since Wellesley began her career, 
there are borne in upon the mind certain 
convictions that bear the weight of abso- 
lute truth. One of these is that the col- 
lege education of girls, and the influence 
they will exert over the sixty millions of 
people in this country, will make for 
sound health among the people. It is a 
fact that the health of college-bred wom- 
en is uniformly good; a healthy body 
goes with a healthy mind; it is ennui that 
kills oftener than work. Again, college 
influence among the women makes for the 
permanence and the purity of American 
homes. Their affairs will be ruled with 
dignity and with intelligence. In the 
church, in the State, in the community 
and at home, the college-bred woman is to 
be a power. We do not fear to trust her. 
We send her out to the world’s work 
peouns it will be done betver because of 

er.” 


Miss Alice U. Pearmain took the degree 
of M. A., and a large graduating class re- 
ceived the degree of B. A. 

ae --©@e-—- -—_— 

OHIO WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The fourth annual banquet of the Ohio 
Woman's Press Association was held re- 


| cently in Cleveland, at the home of Mrs. 


Millie Andrews Bell. The attendance was 
unusually large. Aftera business session, 
an elegant luncheon was served, and the 
entertainment of the afternoon began. 
The Cleveland Hast End Signal says: 








after a. hearty vote of thanks to their 
hostess. By common consent, the invita- 
tion of Miss Foster, of Berea, was accept- 
ed, and the Ohio Woman’s Press Associa 
tion will hold its next meeting with her 
on July 3. 


—o-o——__—_ 


MISS FAWCETT’S SUCCESS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says editorially : 

The papers are full to-day, and no won- 
der, of the remarkable triumph of Miss 
Fawcett in winning the blue ribbon of the 
mathematical year at the university of 
mathematics. When, only three years ago, 
the name of Miss Ramsay stood alone in 
the first division of the first class in clas- 
sics, even those who were in no great sym- 
pathy with the cause of women's higher 
education celebrated the success of the 
first woman Senior Classic. It was not for- 
gotten, however. that as ‘‘the year” was a 
poor one, Miss Ramsay owed her solitary 
pinnacle to the fact that her competitors 
did not come up to the required standard. 
There were, undoubtedly, some whe found 
a precarious solace in these considerations, 
and who looked with assurance to ‘‘the 
hard grain’d muses of the cube and syuare”’ 
to maintain their inmost sanctuary at least 
as a preserve of masculine superiority. In 
mathematics, it was felt, everything is 
more hard, exact, and tangible. The strife 
of Wranglers is a grapple of intellectual 
thew and sinew, and the Tripos list regis- 
ters sheer mental strength and staying 
power of the candidates with the exacti- 
tude of a superior try-your-strength ma- 
chine. “No,” it was often said, ‘tat any 
rate, a woman will never be Senior Wrang- 
ler.” But the folly which would put 
bounds to the aspirations of a people is not 
greater than that which compiles a dic- 
tionary of the mentally impossible for 
either sex; and to-day a woman stands 

roudly in the inmost shrine of the Athene 

romachos of Cambridge. A woman, in- 
deed, cannot be Senior Wrangler; there 
they are right; for that is a title which 
the university reserves for candidates who 
fulfil an additional qualification of sex. 
But a woman can win the victory, though 
she may not wear the wreath; and the 
magniticent achievement of Miss Philippa 
Fawcett stands out only the more clearly 
in the phrase which places her ‘‘above the 
Senior Wrangler.” 

Brilliant as is such a result upon the face 
of it, it is most satisfactory to know that 
it betters with closer inspection and more 
intimate knowledge. This time, at any 
rate, there was nothing ‘*flukey” about the 
success of a woman. Unquestionably, 
much of this result must have been due to 
that signal nerve and self-control which is 
said to have been noticed in Miss Fawcett. 
She seems to have eutered upon the long 
and exciting contest of the examination 
with the same quiet, deliberate sense of 
mastery with which she had all along been 
fitting herself for the struggle. The whole 
picture is the very antipodes of all that has 
been dreamed or gossipped about the hy- 
sterical and overwrought girl student of 
tradition, who, after a spasmodic attempt 
to compete with the unattainable calm 
strength of man, during the long seed-time 
of studious preparation, is destined, by 
what some people are fond of calling ‘‘the 
eternal laws,”’ to succumb in the insupport- 
able strain of the climax of her labors. 
We are far from suggesting that all wom- 
en, or even most women, any more than 
most men, are likely to display the re- 
strained courage of Miss Fawcett in an 
ordeal in which they are so ardent to suc- 
ceed. But in face of much of the a priori 
dogmatism of a certain class of scientific 
opponents, we cannot help recalling that 





Miss Ramsay, who very soon after her | 


success exchanged the status of Senior 
Classic for that of the wife of one by mar- 
rying the master of Trinity, is to-day a 
model of all the graces of family and so- 
cial life, and is the proud mother of a baby- 
boy, who is declared by connoisseurs to be 
as fine a baby-boy as ever has been seen. 
The Times, in an ungrudging article, 
takes occasion to point out the unequal dis- 
tribution between the sexes of the endow- 
ments of the universities. At the univer- 
sities, the inequality is rather the fault of 
our unforeseeing ancestors; but in num- 
bers of other educational institutions it is 
in modern times that a provision, origin- 
ally made for both boys and girls, has beén 
grossly diverted to a single sex. More 
even than to that injustice, Miss Fawcett’s 
triumph will call attention to another— 
the exclusion of women students from the 
degrees alike of Cambridge and of Oxford. 
It would mean, no doubt, a voice in the 
government of the university. But if 
Mrs. Fawcett’s daughter does no worse in 
the councils of Cambridge than Mrs. Faw- 


| cett herself has done in those of Newnham 


‘Wit and epigrams proved to be on tap | 


as freely as champagne is known to be at 
banquets where the guests are of the sterner 
and thirstier sex, and the gravest ques- 
tions of the day came in for thoughtful 
discussion over the bouillon and salad. 
Short original poems were then read, each 
member rising in her seat with a gravity 
which was deepened in proportion to the 
drollery of her effusion.” 

Mrs. G. V. R. Wickham was toast-mis- 
tress. Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, the president 
of the O. W. P. A., toasted the association. 
Mrs. Laura Rosamond White responded 
to the ‘Physical Culture of Woman :” Mrs. 
Richardson to ‘*The Progressive Woman ;” 
Miss Jessie Glasier to “Our Annual;” 
Miss Elizabeth Neff to ‘“‘Music, the Art 
Universal,” and Mrs. Lizzie Hyer Neff to 
‘*Pot-Boilers.”” Congratulatory letters 
were read from Mrs. Alice Williams Broth- 
erton, president of the Cincinnati Wom- 
an’s Press Club, Miss Rose Gifford, editor 


| of the Ashtabula Daily Times, and other 


literary women of the State. Mrs. Arey, 
Miss Thompson and Mrs. Bierce were re- 
elected to their respective positions as 
president, recording and corresponding 
secretaries. The banqueters adjourned 





College, that is not a very formidable pros- 
pect. It is impossible to close without a 
word on the happy fitness of things which 
credits the present achievement to Miss 
Faweett's name. The late postmaster- 
general did more than any other statesman 
to secure for women fair play for every 
faculty they possess. His widow has had 
more influence than perhaps any other 
woman in keeping that movement on the 
right line of temperate and solid progress. 
It was left for the child of this union to 
prove how worthy women are of the efforts 
made on their behalf, and to stand as an 
inspiration to all future women that toa 
strong heart and a willing head nothing is 
impossible. 


From other columns of the Pall Mall, we 
glean the following additional particulars: 


. The generous enthusiasm at Cambridge 
over the triumph of a woman is a most 
pleasing feature of the occasion. It is not 
confined (writes a correspondent) to the 
university, but seems to be shared by the 
townspeople, who regard themselves as 
having a vested interest in Miss Fawcett. 
Porters, people in shops, and all sorts of 
people remark ‘*What a pity it is that her 
father is not alive’’—to share the success of 
the daughter whose talents he had watched 
developing with the greatest interest and 
pride. That, no doubt, was the first thought 
that came into Miss Fawcett’s mind as she 








heard herself announced ‘‘above the Senior 
Wrangler.” It is said to be theWirst time 
that a Seniot Wrangler was ever seen to 
leave the Senate House with tcars in the 
Senior Wrangler's eyes; and it is not dif- 
ficult to divine the thoughts which moved 
Miss Fawcett beyond the quiet and self- 
contained demeanor which is her char- 
acteristic. Others besides the townspeople 





of Cambridge and the students of Newn- | 


ham regard Miss Fawcett’s success as in | 


some sense their own. The undergradu- 
ates at Trinity Hall, the college of the late 


Professor Fawcett, are said to speak of it | 
(but this is only on the authority of a cor- | 


respondent) in the same breath with the 
college going head of the river. 

Prof. Fawcett was himself a high Wran- 
gler, and was at one time expected to be 
senior. But, as related in the well-known 
Life by Mr. Leslie Stephen, he became so 
excited during the contest that he lost an 
entire night's rest, and sofell behind. His 
daughter, by the accounts of her friends, 


took the struggle in a much calmer and | 


more business-like spirit. She was pressed 
to take a brief holiday away from Cam- 
bridge on the eve of the Tripos examina- 
tion, but declined, on the ground that she 
preferred going in for it ‘in the swing of 
one’s ordinary work.” About the same 
period, at that time when the approach of 
the fateful day is generally supposed to 
render life not very distinctly worth living, 
Miss Fawcett was asked by a sympathetic 
friend whether she did not ‘*wish it was 
all over?” 
ingly cheerful reply, ‘I don’t want to 
have three weeks taken out of my life!” 


“No,” was the uncompromis- | 


In fact, in the regularity and self-control | 
which have governed her work througb- | 


out, Miss Fawcett has offered a complete 
contrast to the conventional picture of the 
lady student, whom Mr. Grant Allen and 
others have loved to depict as a hysterical, 
overwrought, and nervous being, who, 
after a few years of morbid application, 
prepares to sink into an early grave. No 
doubt it was this coolness and nerve 
which enabled Miss Fawcett to do herself 
such signal justice. It was expected that 
she would take a high place, but the most 
sanguine anticipations have been exceeded. 

The reading of the lists at the Senate 
House is always rather a trying perform- 
ance for the ladies concerned, as their 
names are reserved till the end. On this 
occasion there was a good deal of noise 





and disorder from undergraduates on the | 


floor of the house, and the name of Mr. 
Bennett, the Senior Wrangler, was re- 
ceived with great cheering. After the 
names of the men had all been called, 
came a slight pause, and then the word 
‘*‘Women” was heard over the Senate 
House, to which the chivalrous under- 
graduates replied with mingled yelis of 
‘*Ladies” and ‘‘Hats off.” When silence 
was restored, the clear tones of the ex- 


aminer uttered the words, ‘‘Above the | 


Senior Wrangler.” The name which fol- 
lowed was drowned in the uproar, at first 
confused, but speedily resolving itself into 
the cry, ‘‘Miss Fawcett,”’ ‘‘Miss Fawcett.” 
No less moved were the women students, 
who lined the galleries, and testified to 
their joy by clapping. Mr. Bennett, who 


had worked in the same class with Miss | 


Faweett at University College, during 
their preparatory course, and had been 
neck and neck with her in successive ex- 
aminations, hurried up at once to the gal- 
lery to shower upon her the most gener- 
ous congratulations. The Vice-Chancel- 
lor himself followed suit. When the en- 
thusiasm had somewhat subsided, the Sen- 
ate House was partially cleared, and the 





heroine of the day was seen descending the | 
| staircase, leaning on the arm of Miss 
| Clough, the revered principal of Newn- 


ham. There was a rush as the ladies 
passed slowly out. ‘They slipped through 
a side door to escape running the gauntlet 
of a cheering crowd in cap and gown, but 
were pursued with such an ovation as even 
those historic wallshave rarely rung with. 

The few details that have leaked out 
about the Tripos examination enhance the 
completeness of Miss Faweett’s triumph. 
It is said that the lady was ahead of her 
nearest competitor by marks representing 
a proportion of thirteen per cent., and that 


she was better than everybody in all the | 


papers except two. As this is known to 
be a strong year, and Mr. Bennett is rec- 
ognized as a mathematician rather above 
than below the average of Senior Wran- 
giers, the achievement of Miss Fawcett is 
one of which women may indeed be proud. 
A former Senior Wrangler was heard to 
remark, ‘‘If she is senior to Bennett, she 
would have been senior in any year.” 

On Saturday, Mrs. Fawcett being absent 
at Cambridge at the time, a detachment of 
processionists returning from Hyde Park 
stopped outside her house in London to 
give a round of cheering, mingled with 
the rather confused but very clearly in- 
tentioned cries of “Mrs. Fawcett’ and 
‘Senior Wrangler.” Telegrams of con- 
gratulation continued to pour in all day 
from all parts of the country. At length 
the telegraph boys rebelled against so 
much coming and going to a mere private 
house in an unfashionable quarter of Lon- 
don, and the servant who opened the door 
to a little crowd of three or four of them 
was assailed with the question, ‘‘What’s 
up here? Is any one going to be married ?”’ 

As Miss Clough and Miss Fawcett 
walked home from the Senate House, they 
were met by a return procession of stu- 
dents who had hurried back in advance, 
beating bells and other instruments of 
noise, such as might fairly express the en- 
thusiastic esprit de. corps of Newnham 
ladies. During the morning all the win- 
dows in the three halls were decorated, 
and Newnham (Miss Faweett’s college) 
burst out into a perfect blaze of bunting, 
the tradesman who supplied the flags de- 
clining to take a penny for them, and 
everything assumed a gala appearance. 
Some distinguished guests were asked to 
the college luncheon, after which came 
the inter-collegiate lawn tennis match be- 
tween the two ladies’ colleges, Newnham 
and Girton. 

The match was easily won by Girton. 
Three sets were played, of which Girton 
in each case got six games to four, but in 





| 

the excitement of the moment Newnham 

bore its defeat with equanimity. 

At dinner in the Great Hall—a lofty and 
eperiens chamber in the newest wing of 
Newnham—there was a great rally of old 
students and Cumbridge friends of the 
college. There were toasts and speeches. 
Miss Clough’s health was drunk with en- 
thusiasm, and in reply the principal pro- 
posed that of Miss Fawcett, who, of 
course, was received with musical honors. 
Miss Fawcett, who is said to be one of the 
best speakers at the college debating soci- 
ety, and who made the ceremonial speech 
at the last Newnham Commemoration, 
made a pretty speech in reply, saying that 
it was a great privilege for them all to have 
“three years with Miss Clough,” and also 
that in these matters the person ‘‘coach- 
ing” was everything, the person *‘coached” 
nothing; so she proposed the health of 
Mr. Hobson of Christ’s. 

After dinner the hall was cleared, and 
although there were no men present for 
partners, Newnham worked off some of its 
exuberance by enjoying a hearty dance 
for about an hour. Meanwhile, the 
grounds had been hastily illuminated, 
some lamps having been improvised into a 
trophy over the great door, blazoning the 
initials “P. G. F.” A bonfire was also 
got together in the garden, and a most 
interesting scene ensued. ‘'he Newnham 
ladies joined hands and danced round the 
blaze like a ring of witches, singing, ‘‘For 
she’s a jolly good fellow,” over and over 
again. The Selwyn men—Selwyh College 
being ‘just across a narrow lane—crowded 
against the hedge to watch the rejoicings, 
and at length, carried away by the conta- 
gion of the giris’ enthusiasm, ‘those no- 
blest of their species called emphatically 
men,” broke through the hedge, and stood 
on the sacred lawn of Newnham, joining 
in the chorus. There they were, a score 
or two of them; and some twenty yards 
away was the ‘‘fairy ring” of Newnham 
students in their white evening dresses ; 
and in the interval was drawn up a human 
rampart of all the housekeepers and house- 
maids of Newnham. Thus, as in the 
‘*Princess” : 





“The women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind.” 


Miss Fawcett was chaired three times 
round the bonfire, once in an ordinary 
chair, which is said to have broken down 
in the tumult, and once in a more regal 
armchair, and finally on the shoulders of 
her fellow-students, who would also have 
chaired Mrs. Fawcett; but that lady, 
though she had hurried to Cambridge ra- 
diant with her daughter’s triumph, pleaded 
that the line must be drawn somewhere. 

Numerous rockets and other fireworks 
were let off by the Newnham College ser- 
vants, to which the Selwyn men answered 
with as many squibs as they could muster 
on such short notice. They also gave 
cheers for Newnham and Miss Faweett, to 
which the women students responded by 
cheers for Selwyn. 

Mr. Hobson was invited to Newnham 
during the evening, and was received with 
immense applause. A speech was called 
for, to which he replied with feeling. 

The garden festivities ended by the 
singing of “God save the Queen,” after 
which comparative quiet reigned, though 
it would be difficult to affirm at what hour 
the last of the *‘cocoa parties” was closed. 


+o 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

If the friends and advocates of woman 
suffrage render the assistance they might, 
South Dakota will carry her pending 
woman suffrage amendment. If this as- 
sistance is not rendered, they will lose the 
greatest opportunity of the century to win 
a victory not only great in itself, but of 
immense importance in the furtherance of 
national suffrage. Up to date I have vis- 
ited eighteen of the latgest cities and 
towns in the State. Everywhere I have 
met with enthusiastic hearings, persons 
often driving twenty to fifty miles to be 
present. Distance is not counted, how- 
ever, over these charming prairie roads 
as it is in the Eastern States. Owing to 
drought in previous years, the people are 
poor; not poverty-poor, but mortgage- 
poor. If they had money, it would be 
cheerfully given in abundance to this 
cause; but they have not. They cannot 
pay speakers, nor buy literature, and it is 
with great sacrifice that some towns can 
bear the attendant expense of receiving 
speakers. This makes help from other 
sections imperative. Miss Anthony, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Howells and Mrs. DeVoe, 
with twenty-eight addresses from Rev. 
Anna Shaw, has done free work among 
the people from the fund subscribed at 
the Washington Convention. But three 
thousand dollars is not sufficient to carry 
on so stupendous a campaign. 

Mrs. Nelson, of Minnesota, has been at 
work for several weeks organizing coun- 
ties, and her works do praise her. The 
W. C. T. U. of Minnesota have contributed 
fifty dollars, which was promptly paid on 
Mrs. Nelson’s salary. Atthis crucial time 
Mrs. Nelson was to be withdrawn from the 
field for want of funds, but I have written 
her to remain, and shall set aside a suffi- 
cient amount of the fund of a thousand 
dollars which I am collecting to ensure her 
employment up to election. We cannot 
afford to allow her to withdraw. I earn- 
estly entreat Minnesota suffragists to honor 
themselves by immediately raising a few 
hundred dollars and forwarding it to the 
treasurer of the South Dakota E. 8S. A., 
Miss S. M. Richards, at Puckwana, South 
Dakota, requesting that Mrs. Nelson shall 
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be paid from it. The State needs the funds 
I am raising for other expenses. 

Miss Hindman is also the right woman 
in the right place. Her services were to 
be contributed by friends of suffrage in 
California, but a sufficient amount has not 
been raised. I earnestly entreat California 
suffragists to set about it at once, and to 
forward ample funds, for Miss Hindman 
should not be allowed to leave the field as | 
long as there is unorganized territory in 
the State. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh-McCulloch, of 
Rockford, is an Illinois representative | 
whose services have been paid for by con- | 
tributions from her State. She is speaking 
at thirty points, and making converts and 
friends wherever she goes. Mrs. Barker, 
president of the South Dakota W.C. T. U., 
is an able speaker on suffrage, and through 
the unions is doing good service. We have 
promises from ministers, lawyers, and 
politicians that they will speak later on in 
the campaign. There is great need of 
funds with which to pay the travelling ex- 
penses of those who contribute their time, 
and the treasury is nearly empty at the 
very time when it should be fuli. If five 
thousand dollars could be sent to this work 
by August 1, [ think without doubt the 
amendment could be carried by a large 
majority. It will be a strange commen- 
tary on the lack of practical zeal among 
suffragists if they do not raise the amount 
without delay. The WoMANS JOURNAL 
has generously contributed a large quan- | 
tity of literature, and this is read with 
avidity, and widely scattered. 

Mrs. L. M. Hammer, of Highmore, will 
push the oratorical contests all over the 
State, and the money necessary for this has 
been placed in her hands. She contributes 
her services. I have asked Mrs. Alice M. 
Pickler, the wife of Congressman Pickler, 
to secure two good German and Scandina- 
vian speakers, whom she recommends, and | 
put them in the field at once, their travel- 
ling expenses to be paid from the fund 
which I am raising, five hundred dollars of 
which is already secured. 

With all these departments under able 
management ensured to the end of the 
campaign, thorough and systematic work | 
will be done if money from the East is 
forthcoming. 

My reasons for believing the amendment 
can be carried are that the settlers of this | 
Stare are largely educated men and women 
from the older States. There is a small 
percentage of illiterate and of foreign 
voters. Many of the Scandinavians, who 
form a good share of the foreign popula- 
tion, are favorable to us. One county is | 
settled with Russians and Bohemians, who 
are aggressively againstus. Their attempt 
to intimidate Mrs. Howell, denying her the 
privilege of speaking at Tripp, has aroused 
self-respecting Americans, who had been 
indifferent uptothis time. Many will vote 
for us who would not have done so had not 
this intolerance shown iteelf in so pro- 
nounced a manner. 

A company of these Russians went to 
the recent Democratic convention bearing 
placards with the inscription: ‘‘We are | 
against prohibition and Susan B. An- 
thony.” ‘We want our beer, and the men 
to do the voting.’’ This convention invited 
Mrs. Hardin and Mrs. Bonham, two influ- 
ential women, to address it, which they 
did with ability and dignity, only to be 
grossly insulted. A Mr. Miller, candidate 
for Congress, declared upon the floor in | 
the presence of these women, that ‘tno de- 
cent woman in South Dakota was asking 
the suffrage,” which statement was re- 
ceived with deafening applause. Not a 
man had the decency to offer a resolution 
in condemnation of such sentiments. After 
resolutions against prohibition and woman 
suffrage had been adopted, the decent mi- 
nority made a private apology to the ladies, 
but the party stands branded with the out- | 
rage. It will prove a splendid educator 
for suffrage. The Republican press has 
taken up the matter, and the Farmers’ 
Alliance members feel the insult deeply, 
not only because they have declared for 
suffrage, but because Mrs. Hardin is their 
honored secretary. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the Republican convention 
will be outspoken for the amendment. In 
the last October election, fifty-four thou- 
sand Republicans and twenty-four thou- 
sand Democrats voted, which proportion 
of voters gives an encouraging outlook. | 

South Dakota is an “Old Soldiers’ State,” | 
and these men are usually favorable to 
woman suffrage. The saloon,’ with its 
solid vote, is gone. I have seen no more 
signs of liquor-selling und drinking than 
of mad dogs. There are no cities of con- | 
siderable size to cast a heavy slum vote 
against us. A large percentage of the 
farms are owned by women, who know by 
sad experience that taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, in the case of a 
woman as well as of a man. These wom- 
en are an ever-present argument for their 
enfranchisement. 

If the amendment is carried in South 
Dakota, North Dakota will doubtless fol- | 
low her example within the next year, and | 


| July 8. 


| adopted. 


| and accomplished woman. 


THE 


this will prove the beginning of the end, 
and of speedy victory all over the West. 
But let no reader of the JOURNAL lay 
this article aside “hoping for success” 
without doing something to bring about 
success. It will be an everlasting shame 
if this cause is allowed to fail for want of 
the paltry sum necessary to carry the work 
through to November 4. I shall remain 
here one week longer, and wish I could 
give my time to election day; but shall 
hope to raise money while at work in 
other States, for mingling with the people 
here enables me to realize their necessities. 
A mass convention of all friends of the 
amendment is called to meet at Huron 
Much is expected from this, as 
all weak points will be reported, and 
new and enlarged plans of action will be 
Let all bear the cause of South 
Dakota in mind, and do what is possible in 
this struggle. HELEN M. GOUGAR. 
Elk Point, S. D., June 18, 1890. 
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KANSAS SCHOOL ELECTION. 





To Kansas Syuffragists : 

How many Kansas women remember the 
date of the school election this year? How 
many have begun to think of what is to be 
done before that election? 

Has each E. S. A. its committee on 
school election? (This applies only to 
associations in the country and in cities of 
the third class). 

Will you elect a woman to membership 
on your school board? Every school board 
should number among its members one 
woman or more. , Common sense and com- 
mon decency require it. 

There are two tests to be applied to any 
candidate for election to school office. I 
would not vote, except in some unusual 
emergency, for a man or woman who did 
not ‘‘stand square” on these two proposi- 
tions: the payment of equal wages for 
equal work, irrespective of sex, and the 
faithful enforcement of the law requiring 
that instruction shall be given to all pupils 
in each school in the effects of alcoholics 
and narcotics on the human system. 

July 31 will soon be at hand. Appoint 
your committee on school elections at once. 
This committee should publish at least 


three weeks beforehand, and keep running, 
; a notice of the time and place of the schoo] 


meeting, and should proceed to awake the 
voters to an interest in this matter. Let 
the vote be large. The woman vote should 
this year be larger than the male vote has 
been. LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President Kansas E. S. A. 
eaielaeiadienes 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

NEw YORK, JUNE 25, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The papers here continue to publish ed- 
itorials on the recent success achieved by 
Miss Fawcett and Miss Alford in carrying 
off the highest honors at Cambridge. The 
tone of all is favorable, and so radical are 
some of the utterances in behalf of the 
higher education of women and their 
equal advantages, that, as far as senti- 
ment is concerned, they might have come 
direct from the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

A notable innovation of the week is the 
appointment by Commissioner Beattie, the 
head of the street-cleaning department, of 
Miss Cynthia M. Westover to the office of 
private secretary, at a salary of $1,500a 
year. It is the first time that a woman 
has ever held such a position. She takes 
the place of Mr. Nicoll, promoted to be 
chief clerk. Miss Westover is eminently 
qualified for her duties. The daughter of 
Prof. Westover, the distinguished geolo- 
gist of Colorado, she is a highly educated 
She speaks 
five languages fluently, and has for some 
time held a place in the Custom House, 
where her gifts were of great value as in- 
terpreter. Mr. Beattie thinks she will be 
important in dealing with the men of vari- 
ous nationalities who are employed by the 
department. Miss Westover is a hand- 





| some woman, in her early prime, gifted 


with a charming voice, so that she shines 
in social circles as well as on official duty. 


Some of the telephone exchanges here | 


have created an outcry by demanding that 
some of their employees shall work on 
Sunday. In making this demand, they 
have insisted that girls rather than boys 
should perform this extra duty, for which 
they have not offered any extra pay. An 
officer at the Murray Street Exchange who 
was asked why they changed from boys 
to girls on Sunday, replied that it was be- 
cause ‘“‘they were steadier than boys. 
Sometimes the boys had a good time on 


| Saturday nights, and did not feel like 


working on Sunday.” A good deal of in- 
dignation is felt among the young women, 
and they talk of putting the matter into 
the hands of a lawyer. It does seem rath- 
er hard that their virtue should lead to 
their oppression. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
—_——#-@—___—_——__ 
The Association for the Advancement of 


Women (the Women’s Congress) will hold | The time was short, but it was well im- 


its next meeting in Toronto, October 15. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Democratic Convention of South | 
Dakota has declared against woman suf- | 
frage. ; 

Mrs. John A. Logan has accepted an in- 
vitation to be present at the National En- 


| campment of the G. A. R., to be hejd in 


this city in August. 

The degree of D. D. has been conferred 
by Tufts College upon the Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, president of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, whose 


| daughter has just taken rank above the 


Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, England, 


| is the president of the Women’s Interna- 


| has built a handsome chapel in connection 





| 


tional Council. 

At the Methodist Conference of Puget 
Sound, recently, C. C. Culner read a paper 
in favor of admitting women to the Gen- 
eral Conference, and it was adopted as the 
sense of the meeting. 

The Episcopal clergy and laymen lately 
assembled in convention at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, altered the church rules so as to 
allow women to vote at parish meetings 
and be elected to the vestry. 

Rey. Florence Kollock, of Englewood, 
Ill., was lately presented by the Order of 
the Eastern Star with a handsome silk 
quilt, which had been adjudged to her as 
the most popular minister in Englewood. 


Election returns in England show that 
wherever women were candidates for Poor 
Law Guardians, they received a large vote. 
There are now thirty-six in London, an in- 
crease of eight over last year, and one 
hundred in the kingdom. 

A Women’s Club, 
the Chicago Women’s Club, has been 
formed in Louisville, Ky. The first regu- 
lar meeting was held onthe 5th inst. The 
members are earnest and enthusiastic, and 
much good is hoped from it. 

Mrs. Bernard Henry, of Philadelphia, 


with the St. Michael’s and All Angels’ 
Homes for Crippled Colored Children in 
that city. This gift is in memory of an 
adopted daughter, and is said to be the first 
gift of a church for the exclusive use of 
colored people in Philadelphia. 

Christina Rossetti, the sister of Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti, is living quietly in Lon- 
don. While book-hunters are offering 
thirty-five dollars apiece for first-edition 
copies of Miss Rossetti’s youthful poems, 
she herself is said to be in straitened cir- 
cumstances, owing to the way in which 
she taxes her purse for charity. 

The International Sunday School Con- 
vention, held triennially, which met this 
week at Pittsburgh, Pa., was addressed by 
Miss Frances Willard on the necessity of 
introducing a temperance lesson four times 
a year in the Sunday School course for 
Christendom. It has hitherto been op- 
tional. An effort has been made to secure 
the appointment of two women on the 
committee of seven that selects the Sunday 
schoo] lessons of the world. 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill gave a reception 
last Saturday afternoon to the New Eng- 
land Wheaton Seminary Club, of which 
she is president. It was a farewell to a 
club member, Miss Sarah A. Foster, of 
Andover, who was married to Rev. Fred- 
erick D. Green last Wednesday, and sailed 
at once for Eastern Turkey. Mr. Green 
has an appointment as « missionary there. 
The club gave Miss Foster a handsome 
purse of money as « wedding gift. 


“Gordon Rest” is now open for the 
summer, and is a desirable spot in which 
to spend a quiet vacation. Situated about 
twenty miles from Boston, in Hanson, 
Mass., this summer home for working 
girls offers the various inducements com- 
mon to country life, being near woods and 
ponds, affording pleasant walks and 
drives. For particulars address Gordon 
Rest Committee, 127 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The Chicago W. C. 'T. U. has opened a 


large first-class restaurant to help sustain | 
| the day nurseries and other charities under 


| the auspices of the organization. In the 


| 





basement are the bakery and laundry. The 
Union wil! manufacture all the bread used 
in the restaurant, and it is the intention to 
supply it with home-made dishes. Prep- 
arations were made on the opening day for 
200 customers, but at the noon hour there 
was such a rush of business that hundreds 
were turned away. 


The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
last Monday had the rare pleasure of en- 
tertaining at their home Miss Frances E. 
Willard, who eked out from her many en- 
gagements the time to take tea with them 
and meet their other guests, Miss Shaw 
and Miss Lucy E. Anthony. When Miss 
Willard, Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Anthony, 
and the three editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL were all gathered with beaming 
countenances around one tea-table, it was, 
as some one said, ‘‘quite a Sanhedrim.”’ 


on the model of | 


About a dozen years ago, Miss Mary F. 
| Allen, then head assistant in the Boston 


public schools, was impressed with the 
need of systematic gymnastic training for 
women and children. She opened a room 
on Essex Street. At the end of two years 
it was too small for her class, and a larger 
place was taken. The Allen Gymnasium 
rapidly grew in favor, so that in 1886 Miss 
Allen was enabled to erect the well-known 
and finely-equipped building at the corner 
of Garrison and St. Botolph Streets. It is 
now necessary to enlarge this building to 
double its present size. ‘This will be done 
during this summer, and the proposed 
changes and improvements will make the 
Allen Gymnasium one of the finest insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country. Not 
only has Miss Allen won success and dis- 
tinction for herself, but she has been large- 
ly instrumental in opening a new occupa- 
tion for women as instructors in physical 
culture, 


Women’s doings in politics are officially | 


announced by the London Queen each 
week, with dates for coming meetings and 
| Outlines of work. There are the Ladies’ 
| Grand Council of the Primrose League, 
'the Women’s Liberal Unionist Associa- 
, tion, a recent meeting of which was ad- 
| dressed by Lady Lymington on the sub- 
| ject of how best to direct woman’s energy 
and influence in the coming elections, and 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, whose 
last session deliberated upon the ethics of 
free trade and discussed the different sug- 
| gestions offered as to ways to meet the 
| pecuniary difficulties attendant upon the 
| election of members of Parliament who 
| are unable to meet the expense from pri- 
vate resources. The New York Sun says: 
| And these women are for the most part 
| ladies of high rank and social status, who 
go to banquets and balls in their bare- 
| armed, diamond-decked gorgeousness at 
night, and in the morning sit down in 
gowns of plainest serge to counsel together 
| concerning the government and governors 


‘| of the nation.” 
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AMONG the remedies that do more than recom- 
mend, Johnson's Anodyne Liniment stands first. 





G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 
ical than 


ness. oree 





This powder never varies. 
strength and whol 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St. N.Y., 


Outing Shirts. 


FRENCH FLANNELS, 
CHEVIOTS, OXFORDS, 
SILKS, CASHMERETTES, Etc, 
TENNIS SUITS, 
TENNIS BELTS, 
TENNIS SASHES, 
BATHING SUITS, CAPS, SHOES, Etc., 
LADIES, GENTS, MISSES AND BOYS, 
ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 


GEO. E. FREEMAN & C0, 


(Formerly FREEMAN & GRAY), 


124 Tremont Street, 
Opp. Park Street Church. 
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Clothing House, 


FREELAND, LOOMIS & CO., Props. 


Cor. Washington aud B.ylston Sts., 


BOSTON. 
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“Spring and Summer 
IMPORTATIONS OF 


Fine Woolens, 


Comprising all of the most 


Popular and Fashionable Fabrics 


—or— 
| THE BEST FOREIGN MARKETS, 


| Are Now on Exhibition in our 
| Custom Department. 


_ The STYLES WERE NEVER SO 
ATTRACTIVE AS THE PRESENT SEA- 
SON, and we are prepared to take 
measures for SPRING OVERCOATS, 
BUSINESS and DRESS SUITS, TROUS- 
ERS, Etc.. made in the very best 
style of the art. AT PRICES THAT 
ARE EXCEEDINGLY FAVORABLE TO 
BUYERS. 

Samples sent upon application, and 
estimates of cost given upon any line 
of custom work wanted. 


Continental Clothing House, 


Oor. Washington and Boylston Sts., 
BOSTON. 








The Largest Wholesale and Retail 
| Clothing Housein New Engiand. 


| COWLES “ir orate BORING 


_ ART SCHOOL. 


| 
Instructors, 
| ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DE.ia C. RicH. 


This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equi tand in arravug t for con- 
venience-and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 

| Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Clase in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
| address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


| 


‘Loose Wrist Belge Gloves 


FOR TRAVELLING. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, Boston, 


Has received another importation 
of the famous loose wrist or Belge 
Gloves for shopping and travelling. 


OLD COLONY 
Trust Company, 
No. 50 State Street. 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr. 
President. 














Cc. 8. TUCKERMAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Ladies’ Personal Accounts Particularly Solicited, 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 





WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
omen. LY NTON,19 Park Vlace, New York 




















. 


a two-piece Suit, 


At these popular prices 
ing with a rapid sale. 


COMMONWEALTH 








| proved and much enjoyed. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


The latest style out for Spring and Summer, in 
‘sizes 4 to 14,” prices range from 


$2.50 to $5.00. 


the above Suits are meet- 


Ask for them at the 


CLOTHING HOUSE, 


Corner Washington and Kneeland Streets. 
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Midnight: 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SHOW HIM YOUR HANDS. 


BY MARY A. CUSHMAN. 





In the one poor rogm that was all their home, 
A mother lay on the bed, 

Her seven young children around her; 
And, calling the eldest, she said 


«I’m going to leave you, Mary ; 
,_ You’re nearly fourteen, you know; 
And now you must be a good girl, dear, 
And make me easy to go. 


“You can’t depend mucli on father; 
But just be patient, my child, 

And keep the children out of hi« way, 
Whenever he comes home wild. 


“And keep the home as well as you can; 
And, little daughter, think 

He didn’t use to be 80; 
Remember, it’s all the drink.” 


The weeping daughter promised 
Always to do her best; 

And, closing her eyes on a weary life, , 
The mother entered her rest. 


And Mary kept her promise, 
As faithfully as she might. 

She cooked and washed and mended, 
And kept things tidy and bright; 


And when the father came home drunk, 
The children were sent to bed, 

And Mary waited alone, and took 
The beatings in their stead. 


And the little chubby fingers lost 
Their childish softness and grace, 

And roughened and chapped and calloused; 
And the rosy, childish face 


Grew thin, and haggard, and anxious, 
Careworn, tired and old, 

As on those slender shoulders 
The burdens of life were rolled. 


So, when the heated season 
Burned pitiless overhead, 

And up from the filth of the noisome street 
The fatal fever spread, 


The work and want and drunken blows 
Had weakened the tender frame, 

And into the squalid room once more 
The restful shadow came. 


And Mary sent for the playmate 
Who lived just over the way, 

And said, ‘The Charity Doctor 
Has been here, Katie, to-day. 


‘*He says I’ll never be better, 
The fever has been so bad; 
And if it wasn’t for one thing, 

I’m sure I'd just be glad. 


“It isn’t about the children; 
I’ve. kept my promise good, 

And mother will know I stayed with them 
As long as ever I could. 


But you know how it’s been here, Katie,— 
I’ve had so much to do 

I couldn’t mind the children 
And go to the preaching too. 


‘And I’ve been so tired-like at night, 
1 couldn’t think to pray; 

And now, when I see the Lord Jesus, 
What ever am I to say?” 


And Katie, the little comforter, 
Her help to the problem brought ; 
And into the heart made wise by love, 
The Spirit sent this thought: 


“I wouldn’t say a word, dear, 
For sure He understands; 
I wouldn’t say iver a word at all, 
But, Mary, just show Him your hands !” 
Akron, O. 


—0-)-o— 
MIDNIGHT. 
BY D. H. B. ROBERTS. 








the winds were quiet, and no sound 
Troubled the silence of the garden old; 

Clear showed its dark-red walls and mossy ground, 
The apple-trees’ trim leaves and fruit of gold 
Were as a fairy vision to behold, 

Motionless, tranquil,—’mid the peace profound 

Old Earth was wakefyl, thinking; all around 
The night was rich with sweet scents manifold. 


| said ‘boy of a girl.’ 


| down. dear. 


“Oh, it’s this horrid rocker. I don’t 
know how to make it go, and Aunt Jane 
is grumbling because I can’t do it, and 


| says her back is broken sitting in the other 


one; and I had to leave that tremendous 


| sum right in the middle, and 1 know I 


sha’n’t get it again!” 


|much of a triumph that was, except, | 
| Strange to say, Aunt Jane. 


Dick looked very disconsolate over it all. ° 


‘*Well, well—there!” And Jean gave 


| the refractory rocker a pull, fitted the leg 


into its place, and driving a couple of 


| brads firmly and neatly, stood the chair 


up, shook it, and handed it over to Dick 
to carry it to Aunt Jane. 
“Oh, Jean, you're a perfect duck of a 
girl! Icouldn’t have donethat ina week.” 
“Of course not. Only you'd better have 


not for a seamstress, any way!” And 
Jean turned to go and see the poor little 
mother wrapped up in shawls, trying to 
make believe that she felt better toward 
night. 

‘*Well, mammy?" Jean stooped down to 
put her hot cheeks against her mother’s 
pale hands. 

‘*Poor little girl, you've been sewing.” 
And the mother’s eyes looked sorrowfully 
into the brown ones resting on hers. 

“Oh, yes, and a good thing, too; but I 
was meant to be something different—a 
carpenter, now—and then I should have 
really liked it. Just fancy hammering 
clean, nice wood, all day, instead of driv- 
ing in a nasty, pricking, little thin needle! 
Aunt Jane mightn’t have liked it so well, 
though!” and Jean laughed at the thought. 

‘*Well, never mind her, dear; but I wish 
you could do something that you like 
better.” 

‘*f like to be your little girl, mammy,” 
pressing the thin fingers to her lips; ‘‘and 
I shall like going over to Granny Brown's 
now for the milk, while Dick finishes his 


Aunt Jane lived with the Ashams, pay- 
ing board enough to help out the family 
table, trying all their souls with her eccen- 
tricities, scorning Dick’s lack of practical 
sense, and scolding Jean for ‘‘sewing for 
a living,” as she called it. 

*“*But what can I do, Aunt Jane?” cried 


| Jean, hotly protesting one day against this 


I was meant for one; | 


abuse. 
“Humph!” said Aunt Jane; and then 
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went into her room and shut the door | 


hard. 


and went down stairs to set the table. 


“IT wish, Miss Jean. that you would 
come over and set our curtains straight!” 
exclaimed the doctor one morning soon 
after this. He was making his regular 
call upon Mrs. Asham, and in pushing up 
the window shade, it had of course come 


| down in his hands with a crash. 





, laughing. 
| our shades in order? 


“Oh, wait a moment, doctor, don’t try 
to do anything withit! Jean! Jean, dear!” 

Jean appeared, and taking the shade 
from the doctor’s helpless hands, pro- 
ceeded, much to his amazement, to mount 
a chair, and with less than the usual 
amount of fitting and unfitting, rolling 
and unrolling, to descend finally, leaving 
the shade at exactly the right height, and 
all in running order. 

‘“*You are worth your weight in medi- 
cines, Miss Jean!” exclaimed the doctor, 
‘**Will you come over and put 
They are every one 
of them wrong, and I'll pay you five dol- 


| lars to right them.” 


sum that Aunt Jane's chair upset so bad- | 
ly.” With this, Jean was off, putting on | 


her hat as she went. 


She was a bright little girl, this Jean, | 


just sixteen years old, and she had gradu- | “5% ebese~der love!” the abfnd, leant 
ee '” she : i " 


ated from the high school only two months 
before. She was afraid that this meant 
no more school for her, since times were 
hard at the cottage on Reid Street, and 
Dick, now fourteen, must have his little 
chance, too. It was hard not even to be 
able to think of teaching, but Mrs. Ash- 
am’s bronchial attack, which had settled 
into a cough that was at least serious, put 
this thought quite out of the question for 
the present. “So Jean said nothing, but 
when chance threw some little sewing in 
her way, she seized upon it, much as she 


objected to it, and quietly began to try to 
te ~Powey. ’ | and went through the form of trying each 


“*T can at least pay 
she said 


earn a few pennies. 
one or two of the doctor's bills,” 
to herself. . 

Now, the wind felt pleasant on her 
cheeks as she hurried along, and her eyes 
were bright and shining by the time she 


stood in Granny Brown’s kitchen waiting | 


for the little can of evening’s milk from 
their Jersey. 

‘**Yes, Miss Jean, you shall have it right 
away, just as soon as it is strained. Sit 
Oh, that worrisome door !”— 
as one of the doors banged noisily. 

‘Tet me shut it,” said Jean, and she 
started toward the offending object. 

**Oh, it’s no use, dear, the handle is off, 


| and it has banged just like that all day. 


The harvest moon rodé lonely in the steep; 
I drew my window-curtains, and the proud 
Still beams into the chamber passing straight, 
Alighted, softly as descending sleep; 
Clad in such light, the vain sweet shadows crowd 
With noiseless pinions through the ivory gate. 
—The English Illustrated Magazine. 
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JEAN'S NEW TRADE. 


BY 5S. 


PHILLIPS GALE. 


‘Jean, O Jean!” 

“Yes, Dick, in just one minute. I'm 
almost through. There!” and biting off 
her thread with a vicious snap, Jean flung 
down the waist on which she had been 
sewing, as if it had burned her fingers. 
‘Oh, how I hate it!’ and she pressed her 
cold, nervous fingers on her forehead as 
she went out into the entry to find Dick. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with you?” 
said Dick, looking at her crimson cheeks 
and rumpled hair. 

“Oh, nothing, only I’ve been sewing, | 
and I'd rather walk ten miles and sweep 
twenty rooms than finish off one gown. | 
When I am queen of France, I'm going to 
make round skirts and Garibaldi waists 
the fashion. No more plaited vests and 
mixed-up draperies for me!” 

**T wouldn't do it!” said Dick, compas- 
sionately, while he took up the hammér 
awkwardly and began looking again at the 
disabled chair before him. 

*“Wouldn’t doit! I've gotto. It’s only 
a piece of good fortune that madame 
should have this work to give me, and 
mother lying there looking like a ghost 
with this little cold snap! Oh, if she 
could only go South this winter!” Jean 
sighed; but the next minute, seizing the 
hammer, she @xclaimed, ‘‘What is this 
you're tryingtodo? Here, give it tome!” 
and she was down on her knees before the 
chair. 





| I’ve got to get Mr. 


| you can’t do anything with it, dear. 
| sakes! 


Jones, the carpenter, 
to step in and fix it to-morrow.” 

‘*Why, let me look at it. Have you got 
the handle here?” 

‘Yes, it’s there on the mantelpiece; but 
Law 
There, tell me how your mother 
is, and don’t mind that.” 


**Good,” said Dick. ‘She'll do it, doc- 


| tor; she said she wanted to be a carpen- 


ter!” 

“Dick!” exclaimed Jean, scowling at 
him wrathfully, ‘*‘you bad boy!” 

‘““Well, I mean it, Miss Jean,” said the 


doctor. ‘Will you come to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 
“Why, yes,” said Jean, smiling again, 


ing. 

And sure enough, the next day the doc- 
tor appeared quite early, and carried her, 
hammer and all, to his house on the other 
side of the village. 

‘*There, mother, Miss Jean has come to 
put all the curtains to rights.” 

‘‘What do you mean, doctor? My dear 
child!” as Jean mounted the door-steps, 
tools in hand. But she presently brought 
out the step-ladder, and Jean set to work 
merrily. It was noon before she had fin- 
ished, and then the doctor came around 


shade, ending by pronouncing their cure 
perfect. Then he drew out his pocket- 
book, and gravely handed Jean a brand- 
new five dollar-bill. Jean turned red, ex- 
claimed, and declared that she wouldn’t 
and couldn't. 

“Then, madam, Mrs. Asham gets no 
more calls from me!” said the doctor in a 
great huff and with much solemnity; and 
it ended in the five dollars going into 
Jean’s pocket, willy-nilly. 

“The next time, sir, [ll set my price 
beforehand!” 

‘Very well, if you will come the next 
time; and can you do all sorts of mending 


| equally well? 


“Oh, she is pretty well, considering ;"— | 


but Jean was already fumbling around on 
the floor, and presently she got up with 
two or three little things between her lips 
and the door-handle inherhand. ‘*There, 
Betty, just hold that lamp here a minute, 
will you? 
will have this thing on in no time.” 

Taking her penknife out of her pocket, 
for Jean’s pocket was always as full of 
everything as Dick's, she proceeded to fit 
in the handle, and turning the little screws 
with the end of her knife, she presently 
shut and latched the door in triumph. 
“There, Granny, you won't be thinking 
that it is burglars now, all night, with 
that slamming and creaking. I’ve fixed it 
as tight as a drum.” 

‘Well, you are a good girl, dear, if you 
did use to be a bit 
ways,” said the old lady, laughing. “I 
guess graduating has quieted you down, 
and made you smart, too!” 


“Granny! how unkind of you!” But 


| Jean laughed, too, and taking the milk- 


can, started for home at a brisk pace. 

She had always been called the boy of 
the family, it is true; and Dick had the 
quieter ways and more delicate looks of 
their mother. But Jean had conquered 
pretty well the wayward spirit of romp- 
ishness, and though she was still laughed 
at for her queer back-handed sewing, and 
could not truly be complimented upon the 


‘*Mrs. Asham,” as they entered the little 
upstairs sitting-room a few minutes later, 
“I’ve engaged your daughter to do our 
family tinkering at her own price. She is 
to come over one afternoon a week and set 
us all to rights, clocks included.” 

Mrs. °Asham smiled. ‘I hope she did 
the shades to your satisfaction, Dr. Green.” 

“Quite, medame, quite! It’s a bargain, 
Miss Jean?” turning to Jean, who, a little 


| to come out. 
‘**Well, that’s a help—to her!” said Jean, | 


| 
| 








tired as toarms, but very rosy and smiling, | 


responded with an affirmative nod; and 


| then, as the doctor went away, proceeded 


I’ve found the screws, and I | 


tomboy-like in your | 


perfection of her hems and tucks, still she | 


could sew, and did, and nobody knew how 


to show her five dollars and tell her story. 
‘“*But, my dear’”’—— 
‘Well, mamma, I really think they 
meant it, and of course I sha’n’t keep all 
this money without doing something for 


it; and’’—with her hands clasped behind | 


her head—*‘it is such fun, so much nicer 
than sewing!’ 

Her mother smiled, aud Aunt Jane com- 
ing in just then put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

Jean was sitting busily sewing on an- 
other terrible gown a few days after this 
adventure, when the door-bell rang; and 
presently a friendly neighbor came pant- 
ing up the stairsebringing a glass of apple- 
jelly for Mrs. Asham. Having handed 


| very thing, and I should like to teach him, 


over this dainty to its intended owner, | 
the stout lady dropped into a chair, and to | 


the inquiries as to her own welfare, re- 
sponded with a series of doubts and diffi- 
culties. A dinner-party was on the tapis, 
salads were uncertain, and bread more so. 
‘*But that is all nothing compared to my 
last tribulation. What do you think that 
Bridget of mine has done, but gone and 
broken,—yes, broken!—a leaf of my new 
dining-table! I can't borrow a leaf, and, 


of course, every carpenter is out of town.” | 
‘*Why, Jean,” began Mrs. Asham, ‘‘can’t | 


you"—— 


| me go over with you. 


JUNE 28, 1890. 


“Why, yes, of course. Mrs. James, let 
I don’t believe but 
I can mend’ that leaf for you just as well 
as the carpenter. I did ours.” 

“‘Why, my dear, you cannot do it!” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ broke in Dick's voice, 
“she can! Job number two, Jean. She 
got five dollars for the last one.” 

“Dick, my dear son!’’ in equally re- 
monstrant tones. 

‘Five dollars!’ said Mrs. James, much 
mystified by this statement from Dick; 
and then, of course, the whole story had 
“Why, my dear child, 
think it is beautiful. Whata bright idea! 
You could do no end of things, and what 
a blessing you would be to the neighbor- 
hood! I engage you now and here to put 
me to rights every fortnight,—you will let 
her, won't you, Mrs. Asham ?—and please 
begin at once with the table!” 

Amid much laughing, some protesting, 
and huge glee on Dick’s part, the bargain 
was concluded, and Jean started at once to 
collect hammer, nails and glue, and then 
accompanied the good lady to the scene of 
her difficulties. 

After this, it was wonderful to see how 
many little things needed to be done in 
the neighborhood. Every one wanted 
something done, and with a helper so near 
at hand, and, added to that, the excite- 
ment of seeing a young girl accomplish 
these heretofore impossible feats of handi- 
craft, there needed no more than a men- 
tion of the possibility to give Jean a call. 

‘*What did I tell you?” demanded the 
doctor, when the surprising news of Jean’s 
multiplicity of engagements was confided 
tohim. ‘‘Sewing,. indeed! What does a 
temboy know about sewing? Give me a 
girl who can handle a hammer and screw- 
driver without pinching her fingers, and 
I'll do the sewing myself!” and he beamed 
at Jean, and gave sundry pats to the little 
hand resting onhisarm. ‘The next thing 
we shall be having a shop.” 

“Yes, a shop, a shop!” shouted Dick, 
hearing this suggestion from the next 
room,—**Family Mender and Tinkerer!” 

“Dick Asham! you'll drive mamma 
wild with your noise and nonsense. Go 
straight back to your book!” and Dick was 
pushed out of the doorway, where he had 
planted himself, and went downstairs, 
softly chanting under his breath, ‘Family 
mender and tink-er-er!” 

But Jean had the idea. She had often 
made little shelves to put up in various 
nooks and corners about the house, and 
had whittled out fancy brackets for them 
while the other girls were embroidering 
Christmas tidies and birthday sachets. 
Jean’s fingers never could hold a needle so 
well as a knife. Now she began to think 
very hard; and the result was that, a few 
days after this, you might have seen her 
poking her curly brown head into Mr. 
Jones’s carpenter-shop, and finding him at 
his bench, walking in and confronting 
him with the demand of how much he 





shelves, which soomed to go off amazingly 


| well, 





charged per hour for instruction in car- 
pentering. Mr. Jones looked a good deal 
surprised at this question, and announced 
that he never really taught any one. 
“They just come in and work with me, 
you know, miss.” 

Jean’s face fell. ‘*But how much would 
you charge for really teaching? You see, 
Mr. Jones,”’ in a burst of confidence, ‘I | 
have a plan, and I want to learn about fit- 
ting and putting some things together, and 
I don’t know where to learn. They won't 
have me at a training-school, you know, 
because I am a girl, and’—— 

‘Why, Miss Asham, I’d be only too | 
proud to show you what you want to know 
about evenings, for nothing.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” stopping to 
think. ‘‘Isn’t there something,—coulin’t | 
I help Mrs. Jones with her sewing? She 
must have a lot to do with all those little | 
boys.” 

Mr. Jones looked down and tapped soft- 
ly on the bench with his hammer. “If 
you really won’t let me show you, Miss 
Asham, without doing something for it, 
why, there’s my little shaver, Jim; he 
wants to work up a bit with his books this 
vacation, so as he’ll perhaps get into the 
next class when the fall term comes in. 


‘‘Why, of course, Mr. 





Jones, it’s the 
too.” 

So, before Jean went home, it was all 
arranged that Jimmy should come to the 
house every other evening for help in his 
arithmetic and geography, and twice a 
week Dick was to take his books and study 
at the shop, while Jean sawed and ham- 
mered under Mr. Jones’ supervision. 
There was much curiosity and questioning 
at home, but hobody found out about it, 
and the little room that Jean had called 
hers was now kept under lock and key all 
the time. Jean sewed still, when any 
work came for her, and the mother was 
not neglected; but the days were all too 
short for her plans. 

October came, and then Thanksgiving, 
and then the holiday openings began, and | 
in one of the big shops in town appeared a | 
pretty collection of dainty little tables and | 





Christmas morning, there stood on Mrs. 
Asham’s plate a little wooden box neatly 
mitered and finished, with a card on which 
was written in Jean’s hand, “From the 
family mender and tinkerer.” 

“Why, is it solid!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Asham, as she lifted the little box to ex- 
amine it, and found it quite heavy. 

“No, ma‘am; it will open, I guess.” 

Mrs. Asham lifted the cover, and her 
eyes fell ona pile of silver pieces snugly 
packed into the neat little case. 

‘“*Why, my dear child, what are they?” 

‘*They are my tables, mammy!” 

And then it all came out: Jean’s plan and 
the carpentering lessons, and the little 
tables that she had invented, of just the 
right size and proportions, and here were 
the results. 

“My dear little tomboy!” murmured 
Mrs. Asham, between Jean’s hugs and 
kisses. ‘*But how did you happen to think 
of the things, dear?” 

“It was the training-school, mamma, 
that made me think of making something. 
Don’t you know I went over with the 
girls one day and watched the boys at 
work? and it came to me then that I might 
learn somehow, even if I wasn’t allowed 
in the class because I was a girl, and so I 
thought of Mr. Jones.” 

Jean’s praises were sounded from all 
sides. Aunt Jane was away ona visit, but 
even she wrote back with moderate ap- 
proval; it was better than the everlasting 
sewing, at any rate. 

“Everlasting sewing! 
lasting,’ growled Jean. 

But a month after, there was no more 
grumbling from Jean or any one, when 
the news came of Aunt Jane’s serious sick- 
ness. And a fortnight later, when word 
came that the old lady had found another 
“*boarding-place”’ beyond this world, and 
it was known that Jean’s was the only 
name mentioned in the will concerning the 
scrap of a fortune, Jean shed not a few 
tears of sorrow, repentance, and joy com- 
bined. 

‘‘Mammy, you shall go South now! 
exclaimed presently. 

‘‘And you can have the shop in the back 
yard!” added Dick. 

“O Dick, don’t!” 
fully. 

But it must have come about; for in 
passing through Reid Street the next 
spring, I saw, in a corner of the grassy 
plot back of No. 34, a tiny little box of a 
building, very shiny and new, and just 
above the door, painted in pretty rustic 
letters, just big enough for any one to dis- 
cover who was searching for them, was 
the sign, ‘‘Family Mender and ‘Tinkerer.” 

So I knew that Jean must be doing what 
she liked at last.—Springfield Republican. 


SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “ humors;’’ which, fasten- 
ing upon.the lungs, causes consumption and 
death. It isthe most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“se CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and) -culiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hvod’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Wealltook Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the secrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


9 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all draggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 


by C.1I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BOUMMNE BINOWS ox ras sea, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 


it wasn’t ever- 


* she 


cried Jean, reproach- 











(Tf you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lists of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) 





OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price $l. Arr. for Piano 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beautiful 
Melodies, finely arranged, Price $1. 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Eyerest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS, 12 first-class songs by the best authors. 


Price $1 
COLLEGE SONGS. New yp edition. 52 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold. Price 50 cen 


be FAMYLIAB DANCES. For ‘he Piano. 100 
them. a and as merry as they can be. 
Price 50 cente 


FOR Music FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn. 29 splendid Cho- 
a. penease Secular. Most of them quite new. 
rice 


Any book mailed for retall price 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
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BIBELEN FOR KVINDENS STEMMERET. 





AF REV J. W. BASHFORD. 


Den store Masse af vort Folk grunder sin 
Overbevisning paa Guds Ord. Mange Re- 
former er horlig blevne hindrede ved falske 
Fortolkninger af denne Bog. Vore Mod- 
standere gaar ialmindelighed saa langt til- 
bage som til forste Mosebog efter Argumen- 
ter, men selv da gaar de ikke langt nok til- 
bage. De standser ved Beretningen om den 
falske Stilling, i hvilken Manden og Kvinden 
sattes til hinanden ved Syndefaldet, og an- 
forer denne Beretning som Menneskeheden 
oprindelige Bestemmelse: ‘‘Den Attraa 
skal veere til din Mand og han skal herske 
over dig.”” Men dersom de bare vil gaa 
tilbage til Skabelsen af Adam og Eva og 
deres naturlige og guddommelige Forbin- 
delse for Faldet, vil de ikke finde en eneste 
svetning, der hentyder til Kvindens Under- 
ordnethed. Kvinden skabtes ikke i Mandens 
Billede, heller ikke bley Herredommet over 
Verden overgivet ham alene. Tvertimod 
siger Beretningen tydelig: ‘I Guds Billede 
skabte han ham, Mand og Kvinde skabte 
han dem, og Gud sagde: lad dem herske 
over hele Jorden.” Om man efter Beret- 
ningen om deres Skabeise kan slutte sig til 
den enes Overhgihed, er denne Slutning ty- 
alelig til Gunst for Kvinden. 

Dersom Skabelsens Orden betyder noget, 
dersom vi finder at Gud skrider gradvis 
frem i sit Arbeide fra uorganiske Jord til 
Mineralriget, derpaa til Planteriget og saa 
til Dyreriget og sidst af alt skaber Menne- 
sket, saa maa den Kjendsgjerning, at Kvin- 
den er skabt efler Manden, snarere vere et 
Bevis for hendes hwiere Egenskaber end for 
Mandens Overhsihed. Der er ikke paape- 
get nogen Forskjel mellem Kjonnene. 
Bibelen fremstiller ikke Adam og Eva som 
forskjellige Arter. De heieste Egenskaber 
tilhorer i Fwllesskab Menneskeslegten. 
Kristus er ligesaameget Racens typiske 
Kvinde som den typiske Mand. Mod den 
falske Paastand om Mandens guddommelige 
Overherredomme setter jeg Bibelens Beret- 
ning om Skabelsens Fremadskriden efter 
en gradvis stigende Skala, idet Manden 
skabtes af Jord og Guds Aande, Eva af 
Adam ved en Akt af Gud, og Kristus, den 
nye Menneskeheds Hoved, udspringende 
fra Kvinden formedelst guddommelig Magt. 
Der udfordres en stor Del Snildhed for at 
bevise Kvindens Underordnethed fra den 
simpel Skabelsesorden, der fremstilles i 
Guds Ord. Den Kjendsgjerning at to Tre- 
diedele af den kristne Kirke bestaar af Kvin- 
der begunstiger Theorien om hendes heiecre 
aandelige Natur, hvis nogen skal gives For- 
trinet, 

Da nu Adam og Eva steg ned fra Aandens 
Sfere til Dyrets, idet de vendte sig fra sit 
Liv i Tro forat folge sine Lyster, sagde Gud 
til Manden, at endog Naturen skulde gjore 
Opror mod hans dyriske Liv; “Jorden skal 
frembringe Torne og Tidsler.” Hyver Dran- 
kers og Vellystnings Historie beviser, at 
Naturen kjeemper mod ham, og stadfester 
Profetien. Og Gud sagde til Kvinden, at 
hun i dette dyriske Liv med Manden stadig 
vilde blive underkuet ; “Den Attraa skal 
vere til din Mand, og han skal herske over 
dig.”” Seks Tusind Aars Historie har vist 
Sandheden af denne frygtelige Profeti. 


Og dog bliver denne Erklering om Kvin- * 


dens Underordnethed, der aldeles ikke til- 
herer Beretningen om hendes oprindelige 
Skabelse, men som er en direkte Folge af 
Synden, oy hvilken vi ser udsprang fra beg- 
ges Natur og fra den syndige Strid, de da 
begyndte, stadig anfort som den guddom- 
melige Erklering om Kjonnenes ideale Stil- 
ling, og vi forteelles stadig, at hvilketsom- 
helst Forseg paa at forandre den, er Angreb 
paa en-guddommelig Anordning. Ligesaa 
godt kan man erklere de Torne og Tidsler, 
som Gud sagde, Naturen skulde frembringe 
paa Grund af Mandens Synd, for Udtrykket 
af Naturens ideale Stilling overfor Manden, 
og at vi gjor Angreb paa den guddommelige 
Anordning, ved at dyrke Jorden og forbedre 
dens Produkter. 

Kristi hele Bestreebelse var at gjenoprette 
for Menneskeheden det, som den havde 
tabt i Adam. ‘Thi ligesom alle dede i 
Adam, saa skal og alle leve ved Kristus.” 
Dersom Kristendommen fuldstendig skal 
gjenoprette hvad der tabtes i Adam, hvor- 
ledes kan den da lade vere fuldsteendig at 
opheeve Kvindeus Underordnethed, hvilken 
Bibelen erklkerer at vere en direkte Folge 
af Synden, og lede os tilbage til den paradi- 
siske Erklering :‘‘ Lad dem have Herredgm- 
met over hele Jorden.” ? 

Jeg gjennemgik fuldsteendig Pauli Stil- 
ling i en liden Pamflet udgivet af Woman’s 
Journal, og behever ikke at opholde mig 
ved den her. Paulus skrev Brevet til Ko- 
rinthierne, og alle sine andre Breve, ikke ud 
fra Rettighedernes Platform, men fra Kjer- 
lighedens heiere Platform. Han erklerer 
idet niende Kapitel, at han, fra Retferdig- 
hedens Standpunkt, har Ret til Betaling 
for sit Arbeide, men afslaar den. Han si- 
ger, han har Ret til at spise alt Slags Kjod, 
men erklerer at, hvis det forarger hans 
Broder, vil han aldrig spise det. Han an- 
moder de Joder og Romere, der opholdt sig 
i Korinth, om ikke at bekjende Kristus paa 
Hebreisk eller Latin uden der var en Tolk 
tilstede. Han anbefaler Kvinderne at vere 
tause i Forsamlingerne og adlyde sine 
Mend. Han forbyder Slaverne at stride 
for sin Frihed, men heller tjene. Han 
siger endogsaa: “Ingen sege sit Eget, men 
enhver sin Neestes Bedste,” og Emnet naar 
sit hgieste i den vidunderlige Lovprisning af 
Kjerligheden i trettende Kapitel. Hvem vil, 
efter at have lest Pauli Brev som et helt, 
dremme om at paastaa, at Paulus har skre- 
vet, ikke en Kjerlihgedens Lovsang, men 
en Grundlov for personlig Rettigheder ? 
Vi kan ligesaa godt sige at den Omsteendig- 
hed, at. han ikke tog Betaling for sit Ar- 
beide, er et Bevis for at han.ingen Ret 
havde til Betaling for sit Arbeide, at hans 
Befaling til Joder og Romere om ikke at 
bekjende Kristus i Korinth, er et Bevis paa 
at de ikke havde Ret til at bekjende Kristus 
paa Hebreisk eller Latin, og at hans For- 
bud mod, at nogen skulde sege sit Eget, 
er Bevis for at man ingen Ret har til sin 
egen Eiendom, ligeledes at Pauli Opfordring 
til Kvinderne, om at veere tausei Kirkerne 
Og adlyde sine Meend, er Bevis for, at de 
ingen Ret har til Tale eller Frihed. Men, 
Som om Paulus selv forudsaa, at hans Ord 
angaaende Kvinden vilde blive forvansket, 
Saa tilfeier han idet samme Brev til Korine 
thierne, efter at have omtalt den historiske 
Kjendsgjerning at Manden er Kvindens 
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Hoved, ‘‘*men hverken er Manden uden 
K vinden eller Kvinden udén Manden i Her- 
ren,” og til Galaterne erklerer han ubetin- 
get: “Der er hverken Jode eller Greeker, 
der er hverken bunden eller fri, der er hver- 
ken Mand eller Kvinde, thi I er alle et i 
Kristus Jesus.” Vore Born vil blive ligesaa 
forbauselte over, at vi kunde holde pua 
Kvindens Underordnethed som guddomme- 
lig Instiftelse ligeoverfor denne sidste Set- 
ning som vi nu forbauses over, at Slaveeiere 
og Jeder kunde tage Afrikanernes og andre 
Folkeslags Underordnethed for guddom- 
melig befalet overfor de to ferste Setnin- 
ger. Tilsist, med et Ord, hvad er det For- 
svarerne for Kvindens Stemmeret kjemper 
for? Deres Grundprincip er dette: Hvert 
Menneske har Ret til at “skabe sin egen 
Skjwbne uden anden Tvang end den som 
Samfundet paalegger alle ligt. ‘* The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly” gjentager det gamle 
Argument, at Kvinden ikke passer til at 
vere Jurist, Lege eller Theolog. Dette 
rammer aldeles ikke. Tusinder af Mend 
passer ikke til at vere Congresmeend, Lreger 
eller Prester. Men om de lager Feil, hvil- 
ket de ofte gjor baade i deres Arbeide og i 
deres Liv, saa behover Naturen ingen kun- 
stig Hjelp til at straffe deres Ubeteenksom- 
hed. 

Kan hende,' der ikke er en Kvinde 
blandt Hundrede, der bryder sig om at 
praktiser som Jurist, Lege eller Priest, 
men vi fordrer i hendes Sag, som vi 
yjorde det i Afrikanernes, at enhver Vei 
skal staa aaben med lige Fordele for alle, 
og at hvert Menneske skal have Frihed til 
at saa, og derpaa heste, hvad han eller hun 
har saaet. Samfundet har Ret til at beskytte 
sig selv, og maa for alles Bedste paalegge 
Pligter og antage Love, under hvilke ethvert 
Individ kan praktisere som Liege, afgive 
Stemme eller udfere hvilketsombhelst andet 
Arbeide; men disse Love maa veere lige for 
alle. For Samfundet, at sige, at ingen 
Jode skal beklede noget Embede, fordi han 
er Jode, at ingen Tysker:kal vere Liege, 
at ingen farvet Mand skal preedike, eller at 
ingen Kvinde skal praktisere som Jurist 
eller afgive Stemme, er simpelthen ufor- 
skammet Tyranni. Vor Sag stetter sig til 
Protestantismens Grundprincip, Individets 
Ret til at veelge sin even Bestemmelse og 
tage Felgerne. Ja den stotter sig til Bi- 
belens og den guddommelige Befalings 
Grundprinciper. Gud respekterer sely saa 
meget den individuelle Frihed, at han ikke 
vil angribe Viljens Helligdom og tilsedesette 
vor Personlighed. Han seger at overbevise 
os og indbyder os, mem han vil med Sorg 


trekke sig tilbage, om vi fortrekker at 
edelkegge os sely. Samfundet har ingen 
Ret til at ove Vold mod den halve Men- 


neskeslegt og bestemme dens Liv til Ud- 


forelsen af et vist Slags Arbeide, medens 
Gud selvy kun staar ved Doren og banker 


til han bliver indladt. 


UHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ANTS AND THE LIZARD. 


Lolo found a porter apple beneath the 
tree. It was like a ball of gold. 

Lolo picked it up. Uncle Will had told 
the children they might have all the ap- 
ples they found beneath the tree that after- 
noon. ° 

Just then up ran little Judith. ‘Oh, I 
want that apple!” she cried. ‘*Do give it 
to me, Lolo!” 

‘No, I want it myself!’ answered Lolo, 
and he pretended to bite the apple. 

Judith ran to him, and tried to snatch 
the fruit away. This made Lolo angry, 
and he struck at his little sister. 

Then the two children began to scold 
each other. It was sad to see them in 
such a naughty temper. That is what 
Uncle Will thought, who was watching 
the little scene. 

He came up to the children, who stopped 
quarrelling, for they were ashamed. 

Uncle Will held out his hand for the 
apple, which Lolo gave him. He then 
took a knife from his pocket and began to 
peel the fruit. 

“Listen, youngsters,” he said. 

“Once on a time I was standing in the 
doorway of my log cabin, in the Califor- 
nia mountains. A fly lit upon my hand 
and bit it sharply. 

‘“[ killed the fly, and threw him down 
upon the ground. A little red ant seized 
him, and began dragging him away. 

‘Suddenly, another ant, of another 
swarm, ran up and seized the fly also. 
The two began to quarrel. They pulled 
the fly back and forth in such a lively 
manner that he seemed as if alive. 

‘*All at once something flashed across 
the ground like a streak of gray light. 
The fly and the two ants disappeared. 
Where do you think they went? 

‘“‘A gray lizard peeped slyly out from 
beneath a log. He darted out his tongue 
and his eyes twinkled; he could tell you 
what had become of the fly and the two 
ants. He had them in his stomach. If 
the ants had not quarrelled and shaken up 
the fly, the lizard would not have noticed 
them. 

‘Now, children,”* continued Uncle Will, 
‘*T am the lizard and you are two quarrel- 
some ants. Do you understand?” 

While talking, Uncle Will sliced and ate 
the apple. Lolo and Judith watched him, 
with faint hopes, till the last slice was 
gone. 

‘Next time we will go shares fairly,” 
cried Lolo, laughing. 

“So we will,” echoed Judith.— Our Little 
Ones. 


—*o+- 


AFTER all, the best way to know the 
real merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is to try 
it yourself. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and 
articular attention to the physical pro rtione and requirements of 
' the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 















4 i \ PRICES. 
| Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones........... ecccec HD 
; i | \\ “« @1, * “ « Bone Front only.....-++++++e+++ 2,00 
} \\ \\ “ea, * Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
- Ut ( i * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......+++++0+++++ 1.60 
Be. « ai, * “ © Bomeds....ceccecees eee 1.76 
* 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes.......sscccccccscecceeeees 075 
* 631, Infante’ bd C6 ceccece cooccces ecccee cocce ofO 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 
a&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M. 
Monday aud Saturday Evenings from § tos, 
Sundays from 11 A. M.to2P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above. 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented TextileFabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
ted. 


apprecia 
‘ ESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. f spongy 
KNIT uy F MS tite MATTRESSES... piece; always in order, and no part can become dis- 
placed or bunchy. 
CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
eee at i pie hee, ' HURS elastic and keep IN shape. 
- MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
KNITTED A. buf WATER CROOF ! depended on 5 an emergency. Ths mattresses ‘8; 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
KN TEP FGhine yeawt: protects 5+ plush better than MR bair. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
UFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
wee pre cote ING FOR StuneiN , Be all LU have used them. 7 
S. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
KNITTED MATTRESS Fé ps. rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 








MORALITY, EDUCATION. 
In the Healthy Highlands of Northeast Georgia. 
) FINE IRON ORE. | Yellow-Fever impossible. 
Plenty (| ; WATER PoweERs. . Asthma always cured. 
| FINE SPRINGS. | Bronchial and Pulmonary 
) BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. Diseases always relieved. 
igid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resources 
pe Demorest are te ot a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest “*“A Wo *? Demorest is, and 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lots $100 to $300 now will 
JASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 
7. oy of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent., or $8.00 per share, will pay 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 
| PINE AND HARD-WOUUD TIMBER. | Malaria unknown. 
SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 
will always be a most desirable place for residence, and the certainty Hd TOT om and development 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. 







BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
J. 8. HARPER, Vice-President.....++. -Sardinia, Ind. 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary ....+--+- Demorest, Ga. 
C. B. KNIGHT, Treasurer....... ecccecccececsce Demorest, Ga. 
A. A. SAFFORD.....-..0.-cceesseee eovecceccosce ...»-Demorest, Ga. 
C. ANTHONY TUELL........... ddeccepeccceooeese ew Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. H. COLQUITT.......cccccceccccccccncvccccsccccesevenes Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DY Sets te COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For i 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., Acting President. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
raded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 





| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
| generally admit the students. 


For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 





Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Syecteg in Sep- 
tember and continues Seat .ene weeks. 1 noreegn 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFPORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 


For OneCourse of Lectures....... 
For the Three Courses, including 





Matricula- 


thon and 1M AAVANCE......eeeceeerersecseees 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...+.+.-seseseeees 6.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
Graduation Fee.....sscescseses sovccesesesee 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DgaAy, 
lzx Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR ° 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 














For the Relief and Cure of 





KCEN I Cc Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 

Pp as they are not much larger than. 

I LLS _ 25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 

NERVE TONIC and 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & COL, | 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston, 
‘When Seng cuso i de not mean merely to stop 
I mean a radical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESSa 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 

lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

ao Ge OoT, M.Cey 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 
TE SS TT LS Tn 
ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 


sugar pellets, 
WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
all Blood Diseas-s Constipation and Biliousness, 








BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 

West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 

The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves of the 
advantages thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure C 

permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 








and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘' Four Trilene Tablets act admirably.”— 
Send Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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DOMINION CONVENTION IN CANADA. 


The Women’s Enfranchisement Associ- 
tion of Canada held its second annual | 
meeting in Toronto, June 12 and 13. For | 
the first time, it was a Dominion Cobven- | 
tion, with delegates from a number of 
local societies. Several visitors were 
present from the United States, including 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. McClellan 
Brown and Miss Lucy E. Anthony. 


On Thursday morning, Mrs. C. A. Cur- 
zon, the recording secretary, read her re- 

rt, showing good work for the vear. 
fei neluded the sending out, to forty editors, | 
of the Woman’s Column, the engagement of 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw to lecture and organ- 
ize, the establishment of four city branch- | 
es, and the outside branches in Wood- | 
stock and Ingersoll, Aurora and Midland; 
the holding of a public meeting in ‘Toron- 
to, addressed by Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
and ihe distribution of suffrage literature. 

The corresponding secretary, Dr. Augus- 
ta Stowe Gullen, presented her report, 
which showed that this department was 
well carried on, and that correspondence 
had been the means of advancing the 
knowledge of the cause very materially. 
Mr. Waters, M. PP., had promised to in- 
troduce in the present Legislature a bill to 
concede the full right of women to the 
franchise, so far asthe Legislature has the 
power to grant it. 

In the absepce of Mrs. S. James, the 
treasurer, the financial report was read by 
the recording secretary. ‘The report 
showed expences of $384.23, which were 
fully met by annual subscriptions, collec- 
tions and donations. 

Mrs. R. McDonnell gave the address of 
welcome to the visiting delegates, and 
Mrs. Dr. O'Connor, president of the St. 
Alban’s Ward Association, made the re- 
sponse. The following committees were 
appointed : 

On courtesies, Mesdames Scales and Spence and 
Miss Marion; credentials, Mesdames O'Connor, 
Elgin, Schoff, Baxter and Garvin ; plan of work, 
Messrs. William Houston, Phillips Thompson, | 
Mesdames McDonnell and Auld; financé, Mes- 
dames S. Campbell, St. Croix and MacMahon; 
resolutions, Dr. O'Connor and Mrs. Parker 


Brief remarks were made by Mrs. 
McClellan Brown and Miss Shaw. 

Thursday afternoon it was voted to send 
| ge to the Medical Convention and | 

Methodist Conference, both of which 
were in session. Mrs. S. A. Curzon read 
a paper on “The History of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement in Canada.” Dr. Emi- 
ly Stowe, the president of the Association, 
gave heranoual address, and brief speeches 
were tnade by Mr. Phillips Thompson and 
others. A paper by Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker was read, and a paper by Rev. 
Thomas Webster. 

Thursday evening, Rev. Dr. Wild occu- 
pied the chair, and expressed his sympa- | 
‘thy with the movement. ‘There were ad- 
dresses by Mrs. McClellan Brown and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, music by Miss Maud Gor- 
don, and a recitation by Miss Ally Flett. | 
There was a large &ttendance. 

On Friday morning the reports of branch 
associations were received. Mrs. Garvin 
submitted the report of the Woodstock 
auxiliary, which was formed last March, 





has Mr. J. W. Garvin, B. A., for its presi- 
‘dent, has — -five members, and holds 
large and enthusiastic meetings. Mrs. 


Schoff reported for the Eastern Toronto 
auxiliary, which has twenty members, and 
has held several meetings. Mrs. Steven- 
son reported for the St. Alban’s branch, 
farmed last February, which has thirty- 
three members, and has lately changed its 
constitution so as to make men eligible. | 
Mrs O’Connor is president. Mrs. Hunt 
and Mrs. Chew reported for the St. Pat- 
rick’s Ward branch and for the Midland 


Association respectively, both reports 
showing good progress. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. McClellan 


Brown, Mrs. J. S. McDonnell and Mrs. 
Scales were appointed a delegation to 
wait upon the ‘Toronto Methodist Confer- 
ence, then in session. The result, by the 
way, as recorded last week, was a unani- 
mous vote of the Conference in favor of 
woman suffrage. The Toronto Mail says 
that the galleries of the church were 
crowded with ladies to witness the recep- 
tion of the women's deputation. ‘Ihe del- 
egates were given seats on the platform, | 
were treated with every courtesy, and 
were given a vote of thanks for coming. 

To return to the Friday morning session | 
of the Enfranchisement Association : 

Dr. J. Hunter read a paper entitled 
‘*Women Physically and Morally Entitled 
to the Ballot.” - 

Dr. Hannah A. Kimball, of Chicago, a 
member of the Canadian organization, 
called attention to an occurrence in the 
Ontario Medical Association growing out 
of the sending of greetings to that asso- 
ciation by the Women’s Enfranchisement 
Convention. Dr. Richardson had depre- 
cated the receiving of such greetings, de- 
clared that he had received at his house 
‘‘pamphlets destructive to morality and 
decency,”’ and added, “If the association 
has any such objects in view as I have 
seen, I protest.”” Dr. Richardson’s re- 
marks had caused much indignation 
among the ladies. Dr. Kimball thought 
that such ignorance as his should be en- | 
lightened, and moved that a messenger 
be despatched to his residence or office 
with marked reports of the methods and 
aims of this body now in session. She 
wondered at the doctor's myopic vision 
on this question, and went on to say: *‘I sol- 
emnly affirm that only in the course of my 
medical education, and in the four years of 
that course which I spent in colleges de- 
voted to the education of men in medicine, | 
and that, too, from chairs dealing with the 
closest relations of the sexes, have I ever 
heard immorality advocated.’ Women must | 
no longer close their eyes to social facts, but 
must insist upon an equal standard of 
morals. How much this was needed in 
Canada was shown by the fact that men, 
although they claimed to reprecent wom- 
en, were taking steps to establish that 
social Moloch, legalized prostitution, in 
Ontario. 


t= WOMAN’S 


The following resolution was passed: 


“That this Association has read with surprise | 
| the statements made by a member of the Medi- 
cal Council, and decide: ly repudiate the unjust | 
charges made, in which we are giad to learn the 
council does not share; that we offer our thanks | 
to Dr. Price brown and Dr. --—_ =e. 
understanding the aims of our society, 
expressed themselves on our behalf; 1 = 
accept, with great pleasure, the reply received 
from the said Medical Council.” 


The officers elected were published last | 


week. ‘The Friday afternoon ny was 
well attended. An original song b 
S. A. Curzon was sung. Mr. Phillips 
Thompson reported for the committee on 
ayo of work, and the report was adopted. 
t proposed a new constitution for the Cen- 
tral Association, providing for the estab- 
lishment of branches upon an easily under- 
stood and easily managed system. The 
committee recommended that immediate 
steps be taken to incorporate the Enfran- 
chisement Association. Mr. William Hous- 
ton spoke on ‘‘Higher Education for Wom- 
en.”’ The president read a paper upon 
‘**‘Woman as a Wage-Earner.” Dr. F 
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| City. 


Tan- | 


nah A. Kimba!! read a paper on ‘The Bal- | 


lotand its Relation to Economics.” Reso- 
lutions were passed thanking Rev. Anza 
Shaw and Mrs. McClellan Brown for their 
attendance and assistance; Dr. E. H. 
Stowe for her services to the cause; Dr. 
A. Stowe Gullen for her faithful per- 
formance of the duties of corresponding 
secretary, and the press for full and faith- 
ful reports; also resolutions declaring the 
right of women to the electoral franchise, 
expressing approval of the position of | 
Hon. Mr. Mowat in favor of the franchise 
for women, and declaring the convention’s 
intention to agitate until the reform was 
accomplished. 

On Friday evening, a brilliant reception 
was given to Rev. Anna H. Shaw in the 
Art Room of the Academy of Music, which 
was beautiful with pictures and statuary. 
There were refreshments, good music, and 
addresses by Miss Shaw, Mrs. McClellan 
Brown, and Mr. James eaedint C., who 


| acted as chairman. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BEVERLY, JUNE 3, 1890.—At the annual 
meeting of the Beverly Woman Suffrage 
League, held with Mrs. Mat. V. Norwood, 
its president, the officers for the past year 
were re-elected, as follows: 

President—A. V. Norwood. 

First Vice-President—John 1. Baker. 

Vice- Presidents - Mrs. Eleanor R. Barker, Mrs. 
Clara A. Trask. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Estelle L. Barker. 

Executive Committee—Miss Mary Smith, Mrs. 


| 





| 
| 


Helen Morgan, Miss Clara Lamson, Mrs. W.C. | 


Hill, Miss Hannah Adams. 

A vote was passed to send teh dollars to 
the Mass. W. 8S. A. towards the proceeds 
of the Country Store. The meetings have 
been held the second and fourth 
evenings of efch month, and to those who 
have attended they have been interesting 
We have been studying civil government 
from Wm. G. Mowry’s Manual, and have 
found it satisfactory. Our next meeting 
will be held on Monday evening, June 9. 
We hope to get more to work here in Bevy- 
erly, and so to help the cause on faster. 

ESTELLE L. BARKER. 


East Boston.—The quarterly meeting 
of the East Boston Woman Suffrage 
League was held at the residence of Mr. 
Silvanus Smith, on the evening of June 18. 
The League voted to send half the money 
received from membership fees the previ- 
ous year, to help in the D:kota campaign. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West Newton, 


onday | 


read a drama, written in avery graphic | 


| manner by Judge Hemiup, of Minnesota. 


It described the attempts of eminent wom- 
en to cast their votes for president in the 


election of 1884. The drama is in three | 
acts, entitled ‘*Ihe Real and the Ideal in | 


Politics.” Time, election day. Mrs. Polk 
at Nashville, Tenn., Mrs. Tyler at Rich- 


mond, Va., Mrs. Grant at New York, Mrs. | 


Hayes at Fremont, Ohio, and the mother 
and widow of the late President Garfield 
at Cleveland, Ohio, go to the polls. ‘I'he 
intemperate, the immoral, the illiterate 
voters are vividly contrasted with the no- 
ble women whose eminent virtues have 
dignified and ennobled the land that gave 
them birth. The iron hand of adamantine 
law effectually bars the way against these 
women, who have been the life compan- 


| ions of men chosen by voters to hold the 
| highest position in the nation. 
| denied the opportunity of helping elect, 


‘They were 


where their intelligence. common-sense, 
thrift and patriotism might have made 
them valuable helpers. ‘Telegrams were 
received at Windsor Castle from these 
ladies. Queen Victoria said, in replying 


that ‘‘if they wished to have their rights | 


respected, they must remove to England.” 


In that country for years women have | 


voted in county aud municipal elections. 
The drama is interesting and witty, and 
was admirably read by Mrs. Walton. 
A. H. PITMAN, Sec’y. 
WARREN.—Immediately after the vote 


| against woman suffrage in the Legislature, 


Mr. D. G. Hitchcock, of the Warren 
League, came to the office of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to 
secure co-operation in the formation of | 
Leagues in all the towns in that repre- 
sentative district. This week Mrs. Ella 
A. Hilt, of the Natick League, goes to War- 
ren to help organize in that localitv. The 
Warren League has forty-two members. 


UNIT A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bible." Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torjials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 








| A., Brooklyn P.O. 
| train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- | 


N, 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK. 


The State Committed’ of the New York Woman | 
| Suffrage Party are very desirous tu complete 
their lists of ‘friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on ti h organization and 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address of every | 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State | 
| Committee, Katonah, N. Y. 





“‘straight-out” suffragists ; and if not, then say to 

what other party they belong — Republican, | 

Democratic, Prohibit on, or Labor. Also, please 

| send the address of every former New Yorker | 
now residing or sojourving elsewbere, who is 

anes to woman's disfranchisement. This 
»O0 is very important. 


Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, N. Y. 
M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 





Gort hay-fever? Some say Johbnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment will cure it. Try it, and report to us. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


Boston Shopping Bureau.— Address, by letter 
only, 3 Park Street, Room 7. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Lowest market prices. Ex- 


pert buyers. Strangers accompanied and advised at 


a moderate charge if arrangements have been | 


previously made, Send for circular. 





Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- | 


ad by + eeipney 
Price 
Gulnee, Cran a9, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season for any variety, such as 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 
in or before the fruit season. 





Proof-Keader.— Wanted, a situation as proof- 
reader, by a Southern woman, who can give excel- 
lent references as to ability. Has read proof for 
one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address 
Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is at No. 24 Union Square, East (not at 04 
as formerly stated). The Bureau has also opened 
a branch office at No. 24 East 42d Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, ineluding use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
Ladies will be met at boat or 


ences exchanged. 

The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associat 8, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention Piven to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 
E. 8. HATeM, Manager. 





American and Fo vole ‘eachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Wecuert, anager. 


INDIAN BASE- BALL PLAYERS, 
by a Hampton graduate, with life photographs, is 
a notable feature of the 


JULY 


WIDE AWAKE, 


which includes, among 
FourtTH or JULY 





specialties, 


AN OLD FLAG, 


the first ‘‘Stars and Stripes’” saluted by a foreign 
power, with photographs of the flag and the 
maker; an account of 


THE PREEDMEN’S FOURTH AT TRE CAPITOL 


a story of a girl whose name was Independence 


Day; and a Revolutionary story, ‘‘The Little 
Fifer.” 
80 PAGES 
Delightful Reading and Delightful Pictures, 
20 CENTS, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


RARE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


RARE JUNE DAYS. 


HERMIT ISLAND. Bv Katharine Lee Bates, 





author of the $1,000 prize story, *“Rose and Thorn,” 
the prize poem, “Sunshine,” ete. $1.25, 
A barren island off the coast of Maine. Novelty, 


excitement, romance and charming young life. 


UNE. Seventh volume of * Through pe Year with 
the Poets.” Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Special 
edition, bound in half white, for velltns and birth- 
day gifts, $1.00. 

ESTER, AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 
TORIES. By Margaret Sidney. I2mo, $1.25. 
“Pictures of the old New England farm and village 
life, which ia now so rapidly 


ness of their narration.”—C/ristian Unton. 
ROCKY FORK. Bv Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50, 


Summer days in Central Ohio long ago. American 


country life in the fineness of its flavor and thestrength | 


of its fibre. 

ALL AMONG THE LIGHT-HOUSES. By 
Mary Bradford Crowninshield. Illustrated. Boards, 
$1.75; cloth. $2.25. 

The fascinating story of a vacation cruise under 
unusually favorable circumstances. 

TILTING AT WINDMILLS. A Story of the 
Biue-Grass Country. mo. $15 
“Weare surprised that the sotiiangion of social life 

in the South could have been so deeply and agreeably 

analyzed by a woman.”—Cleveland Leader and Herald, 

TENT V. FRAUELUQVA. . By Mariana M. 
Tailman. Illustrated. $1.25. 

“Sure to make the young folks d_-sire to apent their 
vacation in that rural paradise.”— The Intert 

BUT HALF A HEART. By Marie Pas er. 
Lothrop’s Summer Series. Paper. 35 cen 

A vivid story in which fate seems to ame in a 
strange manner with the lives of all the characters, 
causing some curious and intensely interesting results. 

MY GIRLS. By Lida A. Churchill. Lothrop’s 
Summer Series. Paper. 35 cents. 

“The story will be read with eager interest bv many 
yd Oe longing for a life of usefulness.”— Woman's 
ourna 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


SATURDAY. 


In sending these | 
| mames, please state "whether the persons are | 


Money 1m aid of the | 
| work should be sent to Mr. Albert O. Willcox, | 


Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord, | 
ozen tumblers, Grape, "Barberry, | 


Sus. | 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. | 


disappearing; noticeable | 
for the faithfulness of their loca! color and the natural- | 
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for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have kane n of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 


| 
| 
| have been sat 


stied te depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. ‘ 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON "YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 


} 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
-_—— — 
Chicago, /ll. 


——- 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, 


Mo. Providence, R. J. 





a 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


| 


| For unless you know what naif has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 


| moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 


t 


the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 


} since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. » 


| THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


It is Hot-Forged and 


| Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


. For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


| 

| LP ~ ~ 

| DEBATER’S GUIDE, 

| For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
In Debating Clubs, Literary societies, Public Meet- 

ings, etc., showing TO Win THE 

DEBATE and Carry the Audience; from thirty 

| five years’ experience in the cause. 

y| . HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

| Chairman State Executive Committee New York 

Woman Suffrage Party , author of “ Freedom’s Con- 
uesta; the Great Spread of Woman Suffrage 

through the World,”etec PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 

Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
superfluous hair and hair moles can learn of a safe and 
| positive remedy by a free consultation at my office, 
| or by sending stamp for circular. Method electro- 
| lysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


| 

| 

212 Columbus Ave., ent. Berkeley Street, 
| nite 3 tat Floor. 


O)AD A sts 
EFINEY 


OOD. 


| Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 
| a@@- The nourishing and pcnaiening, qualities 
| of this Food wil: especially be noticed in PULMON.- 
| ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
| in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. It restores the appetite after sleep- 
less nights or alcoholic exceas. 

As a Food for Infants it is without an equal 
if given in a few drops at every meal without 
changing their regular diet. 

It can be made more palatable by adding a little 
| milk and sugar. Children like it, and during the 
| summer months it will be found a most efficacious 
remedy in all ailments of the bowels. The Food is 

both regulating and nourishing, and sick babies will 
flourish on it until their little stomachs are ready 
to receive other food. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Str: et, and leading 
druggists. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


AY FEVER 
‘Yraens, FRE 
t. Paul, Minn 
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Samples sent free by mail. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 


MAINE. 

For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, ris ~ 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situate 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac- 

cording to yooms. Send for circular. 
Mrs. W. L ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 
Refers to ‘Miss Wate » WoMAN's JOURNAL Office. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
If so, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case. 
Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 
Qrders for rare books promptly filled. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mire. E. G. » Woeiper. 


URS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate ald Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs. 
C. P. Lacoste. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 




















MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 


Sold by MeLvin & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 





C. A. Simonds & Co., Printers,111 Arch St., Boston. 
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